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ORY.; That insects, though they fill the air with a 















































variety of sounds, have no voice, may seem to you 


: 9 
sting 1 — 
and you may be tempted to exclaim 


TUCtiOn of” a paradox, 


OVER), wih the Reman Naturalist, What, amidst this in- 
plan : eessant hum of bees, this evening boom of beetles, 


a true a 


—* this nocturnal buz of gnats, this merry chirp of 


) @ickets and grasshoppers, this deafening drum of 
mg unhurt ejeadas, have no voice! If by voice we under- 
hy widowgl stand sounds produced by the air expelled from 
dhe lungs, which passing through the larynx, is 
modified by the tongue, and emitted from the 
qouth,—it is even so. For no insect uses its 
gouth for utterance of any kind ; in this respect 


— — 

authors 
ours,” 
A neat 


T E. they are all perfectly mute; and though inces- 
a with gantly noisy, ace everlastingly silent. 
in 


The only kind of locomotion during which 
shese animals produce sounds is flying; for though 
PT SE abe hill-ants make a rustling noise with their feet 
a Lady off hen walking over dry leaves, I know of no oth- 
—_ insect the tread of which is accompanied by 
= xcept indeed the flea, whose steps a lady 
assures me she always hears when it pesses her 
night-cap, and itclicks as if it were walking in 
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be fo 


sy The indefatigable hive-bee, as she flies from 
flower to flower, amuses the observer with her 

RIE ‘hom, which, though monotonous, pleases, by exe 
low citing the idea of happy industry, that wiles the 
— toil of labor with a song. But when she alights upon 
sIs0 be @ flower, and:is engaged in collecting its sweets, 
her hum ceases ; but it is resumed again the mo- 

ment that she leaves it. The wasp and hornet 
also are strenuous hummers ; and when they en- 
ter our apartments, their hum often brings terror 
with it. But-the most sonorous fliers of this or- 
der and the larger humble-bees, whose combina- 
gation, booming, or combing may be heard from 


‘DREN. 
res, divid 
Done up i 


CTOR 
hints on 


art of Wana g considerable distance, gradually increasing as 
ze and Geel the animal approaches you, and when in its 
—— wheeling flight, it rudely passes close to your ear, 


haviour tq almost stunning you by its sharp, shrill and deaf- 
ul Receiptolll on’ 

nited Btat 
y Robert Ro 
© Schuylki 


ng sound. 
Ordinarily, except perhaps in the case of the 


will of the animal; anid in almost every in- 


aa nmi gance, the sole instruments that cause the noise of 
rom the leit fying insects are their wings, or some parts near 


te them, which by their friction against the trunk, 
Hetcasion a vibration—as the fingers upon the 
|) Stings of a guitar—yielding a sound more or less 
4 acute in proportion to the rapidity of their flight 
—the action of the air perhaps upon these organs 
qiving it some modifications. Aristophanes, in his 
wife douds, deriding Socrates, introduces Choerephon 
| Merino as asking that philosopher whether gnats made 
Piose Shawl heir buz with their mouth or their tail. U 
al tothe tl which Monfiet very generally observes, that the 
sound of one.of these insects approaching is much 


of mach use 


Leghorns ; More acute than one retiring; from whence he 


ba very sapiently concludes that not the tail but the | the sound was heard, Huber tells us, bees that had 
. * must oe te oe age But ~ es been employed in plucking, biting, and chasing a 
m1, Wi riction e wings agat te | queen about, huag down their heads and -remain- 

‘On. 10. seeMS TO be the- sole cause of the” | da ‘attogetner nfotfontess ; and whenever she had 
—* Cm besof the gnat as well as that of the other prr-| recourse to this attitude and sound, they operated 


sound produced by their motion more intense. 
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y editiong ants, by which they keep the laborers, who an- 
and addin ag swer by a hiss, upon the alert and to their work. 

. This noise is described as a small vibrating sound, 
AYE. rather shriller and quicker than the ticking of a 
tice of them ¥atch. It could be distinguished at the distance 
ersonal Action f three or four feet, and is continued for a minute 

‘ aa time with very short intervals. When any 
a. of 
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® which it is keard. Thus sings the muse of th 
witty Dean of St Patrick on this subject, 


A wood-worm 

That lies in oid wood, like a hare in her form ; 

With teeth or with claws it will bite or will scratch, 
Aad chamber-maids christen this worm a death watch : 
Because, like a watch, it always cries click ; 

Then wo be to those in the house who are sick ! 

For, sure as a gun, they will give up the ghost, 

If the maggot cries click, when it scratches the post : 
But a little of scalding hot water injected, 

Infallibly cures the timber affected : 

‘The omen is broken, the danger is over, 

Tee maggot will die, and the sick will recover. 
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these sounds seem perfectly independent of 


pon | their cells; but it does not then seem to affect the 


wa. The warmer the weather, the greater is 
their thirst for blood, the more forcible their fight, 
the motion of their wings more rapid, and the 


Insects also, at least many of the social ones, 
emit peculiar noises while engaged in their vari- 
ous employments. If an ear be applied to a 
wasp’s or humble-bee’s nest or a bee-hive, a hum 
more or less intense may always be perceived.— 
Were I disposed to play upon your credulity, I 
might tell you, with Goedant, that in every hum- 
ble-bee’s nest there is a trumpeter, who, early in 
the morning, ascending to its summit, vibrates its 
wings, and sounding his trumpet for the space of 
a quarter of an hour, rouses the inhabitants to 
But since Reaumur never witnessed this, I 
shall not insist upon your believing it, though the 
relater declares that he had heard it with his ears, 
and seen it with his eyes, and had called many to 
witness the vibrating and strident wings of this 
The blue sand-wasp, 
which at all other times is silent, when engaged in 
building its cells emits a singular but pleasing 
/ sound, which may be heard at ten or twelve yards 

distance. Some insects also are remarkable for a 
peculiar mode of calling, commanding, or giving 
‘an alarm. 1 have before mentioned the noise 
made by neuters or soldiers amongst the white 


one walks in a solitary grove, where the covered 
Ways of these insects abound, they give the alarm 
hy loud hissing which is heard at every step.— 
hea house-crickets are out,’ says Mr White, 
‘ad running about in a room in the night, if sur- 
Pad by a candle, they give two or three shrill 
aes, as it were a signal to their followers, that 
may escape to their crannies and lurking 


Under this head, I shall consider a noise, which 
been a cause of alarm and terror in all ages. 
You will perceive that I am speaking of the death- 
¥atch—so called, because it emits a sound resem- 
the ticking of a watch, supposed to predict 
Se death of some one of the family, in the house 


8 add to the affect of this noise, it is said to 

only when there is profound silence in 
partment. Authors were formerly not agreed 
“~terning the insect from which this sound pro- 





louse, and others to aspider 3 but it is a received! 
vpinion now, adopted upon satisfactory evidence, | 
that it is produced by some little beetles belonging! 
to the timber-boring genus. 

When spring is far advanced, these insects are 

said to commence their ticking, which is only a 

call to each other, to which if no answer be re- 

turned, the animal repeats it in another place.— 

It is thus produced: raising itself upon its hind 

legs with its body somewhat inclined, it beats its 

head with great force and agility against the place 

of position ; and its strokes are so powerful as to 

make a considerable impression if they fall upon 

any substance softer than wood. The general 

number of distinct strokes in succession is from 
seven to nine or eleven. They follow each other 
quickly, and are repeated at uncertain intervals. 
In old houses where these insects abound they 
may be heard in warm weather during the whole 
day. The noise exactly resembles that produced 
by tapping moderately with the nail upon the 
table; and when familiarized, the insect will 
answer very readily the tap of the nail. 

The queen bee has long been celebrated for a 
peculiar sound, producing the most extraordinary 
effects upon her subjects. Some times just before 
bees swarm, instead of the great hum usually 
heard, and even in the night, if the ear be placed 
Close to the mouth of the hive,a sharp clear sound 
may be distinguished, which appears to be pro- 
duced by the vibration of the wings of a single 
bee. This, ithas been pretended, is the harangue 
of the new queen to her subjects, to inspire them 
with courage to achieve the foundation of a new 
empire. But Butler gives to it.a different inter- 
pretation. He asserts that the candidate for the 
new throne is then with earnest entreaties, lamen- 
tations, and groans, supplicating the queen-moth- 
er of the hive to grant her permission to lead the in- 
tended colony ;—that this is continued, before she 
can obtain her consent, for two days; when the 
old queen relenting gives her fiat in a fuller and 
stronger tone. ‘That should the former presume 
to imitate the tones of the sovereign, this being the 
signal for a revolt, she would be executed on the 
spot, with all whom she had seduced from their 
loyalty. But it is time to leave fables ; I shall, 
therefore, next relate to you what really takes 
place. You have heard how the bees detain their 
young queens till they are fit to lead a swarm.— 
I then mentioned the attitude and sound that strike 
the other motionless. When she emits this au- 
thoritative sound, reclining her thorax against a 
comb, the queen stands with her wings crossed 
upon her back, which, without being uncrossed or 
further expanded, are kept in constant vibration. 
The tone thus produced is a very distinct kind 
of clicking, composed of many notes in the same 
key, which follow each other rapidly. This sound 
the queens emit before they are permitted to leave 


bees. But when once they are liberated from 
confinement and assume the above attitude, its ef- 
fects upon them are very remarkable. As soon as 


upon them in the same manner. The writer just 
mentioned observed differences both with regard 
to the succession and intensity of the notes and 
tones of this royal song; and, as he justly re- 
marks, there may be still finer shades which, es- 
caping our organs, may be distinctly perceived by 
the bees. 
But love is the soul of song with those that may 
be esteemed the most musical insects, the grass- 
hopper tribes, and the long celebrated cicada.— 
You would suppose, perhaps, that the ladies would 
bear their share in these amatory strains. But 
here you would be mistaken—female insects are 
are too intent upon their business, too coy and 
reservéd to tell their loves to the winds. The 
males alone, 


‘Formosam resonare docent Amarillida Sylvas.’ 


With respect to the cicada, this was observed 
by Aristotle ; and Pliny, as usual, has retailed it 
after him. The observation also holds good with 
respect to grasshoppers, and other insects, proba- 
bly, whose love is musical. : 
The remarkable genus Pneumora, whose pel- 
iucid abdomen is blown up like a bladder, on 
which account they are called blaazofs by the 
Dutch colonists at the Cape—in the evening, for 
they are silent in the day, make a tremulous and 
tolerably loud noise, which is sometimes heard on 
every side. The species of this genus have a very 
considerable claim to the name of fiddlers, since 
their sound is produced by passing the hind legs 
over a number of short transverse elevated ridges 
on the abdomen, which may be called their fiddle- 
strings. 
The merry inhabitant of our dwellings, the 
hou se-cricket, though it is often heard by day, is 
most noisy in the night. As soon as it grows 
dark, their shrill note increases till it becomes 
quite an annoyance, and interrupts conversation. 
When the male sings, he elevates the clytra so as 
to form an acute angle with the body, and then 
rubs them against each other by a horizontal and 
very brisk motion. The learned Scaliger is said 
to have been particularly delighted with the 
chirping of these animals, and was accustomed to 
keep them in a box for his amusement. We are 
told that they have been sold in Africa at a high 
price, and employed to procure sleep. If they 
could be used to supply the place of laudanum in 
our own country, the exchange would be benefi- 
cial. Like many other noisy persons, crickets 
like to hear nobody louder than themselves. Se- 
delius relates that a woman, who had tried in 
vain every method she could think of to banish 
them from her house, at last got rid of them by 
the noise made by drums and trumpets, which 
she had procured to entertain her guests ata 
wedding. They instantly forsook the house, 
and she heard of them no more. 

The last description of singers that I shall no- 
tice among the Grillide, are those that are more 
commonly denominated grasshoppers. To this 
genus belong the little chirpers that we hear on 
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heath. They begin their song—which is in a 











some attributing it tu a kind of wood- 


sumed in the evening. 


every sunny bank, and which make vocal every 


short chirp regularly interrupted, in which it dif- 
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Ja the heat of the day it is intermitted, and re- 
This sound is thus pro- | 
duced. Applying its posterior shank to the thigh | 
the animal rubs ii briskly against the clytram, 
doing this alternately with the sight and lett legs, | 
which causes the regular breaches in the sound. | 
But this is not their whole apparatas of song— 
since like the Tettizoniw, they have also a tym- 
panum or dram. ‘This apparatas so much re- 
sembles the drum of Cicada, that there can be 
little doubt as to its use. The vibrations caused 
by the friction of the thighs and elytra striking 
upon this drum, are reverberated by it, and so 
intenseness is given to the sounds, In Spain we 
are told that people of fashion keep these animals 
—called there Grillo—in cages called Grilleria, 
for the sake of their song. 

The species of the other genus called by the 
ancient Greeks, by whom they were often kept in 
cages for the sake of their song, Tettix, seem to 
have been the favourites of every Grecian bard 
from Homer and Hesiod, and. Anacreon and 
Theocritus. Supposed to be pesfectly harmless,, 
and to live only upon the dew, they were address- 
ed by the most endearing epithets, and were re- 
garded as all but divine. One bard entreats the 
shepherds to spare the innoxious Tettix, that 
nightingale of the nymphs, and to make those 
mischievous birds the thrush and black-bird their 
prey. They were regarded, indeed by all, as the 
happiest as well as the most innocent of animals ; 
not we will suppose, for the reason given by the 
saucy Rhodian Xenarchus, where he says, 

‘Happy the Cicadas lives, 
Since they all have voiceless wives.’ 

If the Grecian Tettix or Cicada had been dis- 
tinguished by a harsh and deafening note, like 
those of some other countries, it would hardly 
have been an object of such affection, That it 
was not, is clearly proved by the connexion which 
was supposed to exist between itand music. Thus 
the sound of this insect and of the harp were call- 
ed by one and the same name. A Cicada sitting 
upon a harp was a usual emblem of the science 
of music, which was thus accoumed for; when 


to the former and sitting upon his harp, supplied 
the place of a broken string, and so secured to 


not thought to suffer by a comparison with it. 





Three Pins swallowed by a Girl and discharged at the Shoulder. 


where they remained ſor eight 
-etanding 2 er i 


purpose. 


Jess than an hour. 


and frequently brought up blood. 


without coming to suppuration 


pins. 


pins were also discharged at the same wound 
suring five fourths of an inch. 

Phil. Trans. No. 461. 
low the shoulder, passed thence to her right breast 
entered the body. 
lasted there three o: four days, and then returnec 
by fits. 


dle was extracted, she felt a pain at her stomach 
was sick, and had retchings to vomit. 


tracted the same needle that had entered at he 





as exhibits the benefits of a good rule. 


gun to spread, a merchant in 








fers from that of the locust—long before sunrise. 


two rival musicians, Eunonus and Ariston, were 
contending upon that instrument, a Cicada flying 


him the victory. To excel this animal ia singing 
seems to have been the highest commendation of 
a singer ; and even the eloquence of Plato was 


Eleanor Kaylock, a stroag girl, aged 23, was 
admitted a patient in the Gloucester Infirmary, 
May 29, 1766, for a pain in her side, proceeding 
from three pins swallowed 3-4 of a year before. 
The occasion of the accident was thus: being 
employed in the business of a kitchen, as she was 
scumming the pot, her mouth being open, and 
three pins in it, she received a quantity of the 
vapour, which obliged her to swallow, and the 
pins at the same time passed into the oesophagus, 
weoks,, notwith- 
weed for their re- 
moval ; but they were at last forced’ down by the 
whalebone instrument used by surgeons for that 


She had a pain in her right side, below the false 
ribs, which she first felt immediately on the re- 
moval of the pins from the cesophagus, and it 
continued to the time of her admission at the hos- 
pital, but was most violent when she moved the 
trunk of her body forwards round towards the 
left, or lifted up her rightarm. At her admission, 
and from the time of the removal of the pins, the 
hoarseness she was troubled with soon after the 
pins first stuck in her throat continued ; she often 
spit up blood, and had a violent cough, by which, 
us well as by labor, or any excess of motion, the 
pain in her side being greatly aggravated, she was 
obliged to sit or fall down immediately, and could 
not recover herself, so as to be able to stand, in 
In these paroxysms she had 
always a pain in her head, was sick at stomach, 


In this manner things went on to the beginning 
of August, when a small painful tumor, the size of 
a man’s thumb, appeared on the right shoulder, 
which disappeared in the compass of a week 
Afterwards such 
another small tumor appeared on the left shoulder, 
which increased, and by the care of Mr. Crump, 
the attending surgeon, was brought to suppura- 
tion, and opened by him, August 20, when a large 
table spoonful of matter, was discharged. On re- 
moving the dressings the next day a large quantity 
of matter flowed out, and with it issued one of the 
Mr. Crump then examined with his probe 
if he could find either of the others, but could 
not ; however, the day following, the other two 


The pins were all of the same length, each mea- 


A case nearly similar is also recorded in the 
A small needle being 
lodged in a woman’s left arm about six inches be- 


whence it was extracted many months after it first 
About a month after the acci- 
dent, she felt a pain above the place where the 
needie ran in, which extended up her shoulder. It 


About seventeen weeks before the nee- 


These 
symptoms continued to afflict her, especially in 
the morning, until within two days of the needle 
being extracted, at which time she thought a pin 
had got into her right breast. This directed the 
surgeon to make an opening there, and he ex- 


arm from the part where the pricking pain was, 
after which she had never any return of pain in 
her breast, stomach, shoulder, or arm.—Phil. 


No Rum !—The following anecdote, which was | 
related to us a few evenings since, contains a 
good illustration of the Yankee character, as well 


When the temperate reformation had just be- 
» convinced 
of the injuriousness of dealing in ardent spirits, 








banished bis jugs from the counier, and his barrels! 
from the store. The first applicant for grog, 
afier this procedure, was a good-natured, thriving 
Jonathan—something short of seven feet—who 
came in whistling ‘Yankee Doodle,’ with his 
hands snugly secured in his. breeches” pockets, 
and his mutilated hat balanced on his head to 
an angle of forty-five degrees. ‘I say, Mister, 
let’s have a gill of stingo—(meaning New 
England rum.) ‘We don’t sell any,’ was the 
reply. ‘Not sell rum!’ exclaimed our Yan- 
kee, cocking his hat on the other side of his 
shaggy pericranium, and looking credulously 
egough—‘fags ! that’s a guod un.’ ‘But are you 
raully in ’ainest?? ‘Certainly,’ said the mer- 
chant, ‘we shall not allow any drinking in the 
store.’ ‘If you don’t sell me some rum,” said 
Jonathan, (threateningly,) ‘Pll not spend another 
farthing here, that’s sartain.’” ‘We cannot break 
our resolution, sir.’ ‘Why, look ye here now,’ 
replied the other, (persuasively,) “I’ve laid out a 
J J * 

good deal of the rhino in your shop—bo.’ all my 
things here—and you won’t sell me any rum?’ 
‘Not a drop.’ ‘What are yon fraid of :? (argu- 
mentatively )—here’s your money—(picking out 
a fourpence-half-penny from a handful of rusty 
coppers, nails, and tobacco quids)—only a dram 
jist to wet my whistle. You wont? If I buy any 
thing more of ye!—I’m an old customer—and 
you refuse to sell me a glass of New England !— 
Not another cent here!’ A pause of a few mo- 
ments ensued—the disappointed applicant strided 
to the door, put his hand on the latch, and wheel- 
ed back again—his good sense had triumphed.— 
‘Well, by jings! Mister, you’re right—it’s a good 
resolution—rum drinking is bad. Let’s have a 
barrel of flour !’ 

This request, as may be supposed, was readily 
granted. ‘The merchant not only secured a good 
customer, but had eventually the pleasure of see- 
ing him among the advocates of entire abstinence. 
A fact.—Journal of the Times. 


{From the New-York Enquirer. } 
Conjugal Tenderness.—It is a singular fact, 
that among the uneducated Jrish, a woman does 
not dislike her husband for beating her occasion- 
ally, and of all amicable and forgiving creatures, 
they stand first on the calendar. Instances daily 
occur of this fact, but one case in point took place 
some time ago. An Irishman was imprisoned on 
the charge of his wife for beating her in an un- 
merciful manner. He was brought up to hear her 
deposition, and she appeared at the bar with a 
face scratched like the rough bark of a plumb tree 
—eyes black and blue—a bump or two on her 
forehead, and her clothes in tatters. ‘The loving 
couple exchanged melancholy glances at each 
other, a kind of upbraiding look of tenderness ; 
and wher she took up the book to kiss it, he broke 
out—‘Hould a bit ; Caty my darling—your honor 
—will your honor’s worship plase to let me spake 
a word to her first.” ‘Very well, you can speak 
to het.” ‘Katy, my honey, come here—arrah 
don’t be afraid—come nearer. Now Katy ar’nt 
1 your husband?’ ‘Sure you are Teddy, and 
your Jarruping me often enough to put me in 
mind of it, see what a condition I am in” ‘Um 
very sorry and pinitent, my darling, for it, and 
sure wont you forgive me, and try me agin ? last 
night I layed in prison with thaves and niggars, I, 
that you know am of a good family in Ireland, 
och love, is it come to this ? don’t swear agin my 
jewel, I'll be a dutiful husband to you all my life.’ 
‘Arrah Teddy I can’t trust you—you git tosicated 
and bate me, and you lave the pvor children to 
starve, and if I rade you a lecture, sure I get a 
bating for it—but if I could but trust ye?? ‘Och, 
by the holy St. Dennis, I'll take my bible oath 
on’t.” ‘Well your honor, if you plase, I'll forgive 
Teddy this once, if your honor’s worship will let 
me, sure hé is’nt a fit karacter for a prison, he’s 
of a good distraction in Ireland, and what’s to 
become of my poor childer?? ‘Woman this is 
the third time you have complained of your hus- 
band’s beating you, and if you will thus arrest the 
uplifted arm of justice, we cannot in future hear 
your complaints—go.’ 


A Hamlet in real life. We mentioned a few 
days ago, that a youth, named Dupis, was to un- 
dergo his trial at Paris for the murder of a man 
named Presle, whom he had murdered in a pa- 
roxysm of indignation at the outrage offered to the 
memory of his father by the criminal connexion 
between his mother and the man whom he de- 
stroyed. This young man, who is represented 
by the French papers as possessing a mild and 
agreeable physiognomy, indicating timidity and 
want of resolution, rather than the boldness of pas- 
sion which he has evinced in the act for which he 
is to suffer, has undergone his trial, and been sen- 
tenced to hard labor for life. The evidence show- 
ed that he had gone to the house of his mother, af- 
ter having vainly challenged her paramour to 
fight, and fired two pistols at his victim; after 
which he attempted, but w‘thout effect, to destroy 
himself. On his trial he maintained great com- 
posure, and expressed his satisfaction at what he 
had done—his father’s memory and his own dis- 
grace being avenged in the blood of his offender. 
His counsel, in the course of the defence, stated 
that the youth had acted under the influence of a 
dream, in which his father appeared to him, and 
commanded him to do justice to his memory upon 
;| the man who had fixed a stain upon it. - London 

paper. 
2} Sunset on the Alps.—At the height of 1,422 
toises above the level of the sea, the beauty of the 
evening and the magnificence of the scenery 
which the setting sun presented, consoled me for 
the bad weather which I had experienced. The 
vapours of the night, which like fine gauze, mode- 
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NEW-ENG LAND GALAXY. 


I returned thither when night was entirely shut 
in; the sky was then pertectly clear and without 
clouds; the vapour was seen only in the bottom 
of the gens 3 the starsshone clear, but destitute of 
every kind of sciniillation, and shed on the moun- 
tains, a light extremely feeble and pale, though 
suflicient to distinguish their masses, and their 
distances. ‘The calm raised the imagination stil! 
higher, and inspired a sort of terror. LT thought } 
had survived the univesse and saw its ruins unde: 
my feet. Yet sad as such reflections really are, 
they possess an attractive interest which it is 
difficult to resist. I turned most frequently to- 
ward the obscure solitude which was on the side 
of Mount Blane where the snows gave a clear 
phosphorescent-light, and imparted still the idea 
of motion and life, but the keenness of the air on 
this isolated peak soon forced me to retire to my 
cabin.— Sausure Voyages danes les Alps. 





Dreama—Kt seems to be a pleasure to all, 16 
recount a dream, though the pleasurefis not equally 
divided between the Tistenerand the narrator. In 
fact it is no light penance though I take the liber- 
ty to inflict it upon you, to listen to a dream, or 
rather to a few observations on dreams. They 
generally, denote, as Othello says, ‘a foregone 
conclusion,’ that is, some act that the sleeper has 
committed, or is capable of committing ; though 
some dreams like the recollections of childhood, 
seem to be glimpses of a better world, and to de- 
pend upon causes unknown, What a man 
dreams of doing, he may and can do, excepting 
always the act_of flying, which sometimes enters 
into my dreams. | myself have dreamed of writ- 
ing with such power and rapidity, that when I 
awoke I could weep like Calaban, ‘to dream 
again.’ Yet though [ can always recollect the 
adventures, in a dream, I could never recover any 
of the numerous good things that I seem to have 
written or spoken, though they appeared to be 
witty and successful at the time. 

I once thought that l was ina sea-fight, with 
Paul Jones, giving and taking blows. The guns 
roared like bulls of Bashan, and I received a 
grape shot in the calf,—of the leg I mean, for 
my wound was below the knee. Immediate am- 
putation was necessary, and I remember the 
cursed preparation and my efforts to appear as 
cool as Moreau, when I was miserably frightened. 
But as the surgeon was applying the knite, there was 
an explosion of the magazine that awakened me ; 
when I found myself with a cramp in the left lex 
suffering under the nightmare, in a thunder storm. 

I have read of an officer, sleeping in the wood, 
who, in his slumbers seemed to be a prisoner 
with the Indians ; and as a prisoner is but a vic- 
tim, was led out, like a widow of Malabar, to be 
roasted alive. Tlowever, before the torch was 
applied to the pile, an old Sachem came up to 
secure the scalp as a trophy: and the application 
of the knife awakened the sleeper, who put his 
hand on his occiput, ‘and caught a ntouse, that 
was eating into his head, for the powder in his 
hair. 


- An Oxina Shop. ‘The serio-comic story of 
the bull in the china shop, is no longer without a 
parallel. On Saturday an enraged ox, on its way 
through the northern suburbs to the slaughter house 
performed an exploit in a barber’s shop, which 
will render him equally famous. The animal, we 
learn, had become very infuriated on its wav to 
the town; and when it arrived near Dummic 
Hay’s Wind, it pounced into a shop with the agili- 
ty ofa three year old. The shop, as we have 
said; happened to be occupied by a barber; but 
certes he little expected a visit from such a custo- 
mer. The ox cleared every thing in the shop be- 
fore him—counters, shelves, presses, tables, a 
chest of drawers, and all their contents, were, in 
a moment, turned topsyturvy by the four fuoted 
intruder, A partition wall mingled with the gen- 
eral wreck, and the inmates of the shop at the 
time fled in dire dismay. One of them, it is said, 
an Irishman, while undergoing the Jathering ope- 
ration, on seeing Hornie enter, exclaimed, “Arrah, 
my honey, I’d give you my turn, for I’ve heard of 
you a thousand years ago;’ and out he darted like 
lightning. The bull, discovering that he was in 
the wrong box, also speedily retreated.— Montrose 
(Scotch) paper. 


An Irish School.—The following curious ac- 
count of an Irish School is from the speech of Mr. 
Gordon, at the late anniversary of the London 
Hibernian Society. 

“ Once, when literally on a School hunting ex- 
cursion in the county of Mayo, accompanied by a 
Clergyman of the district, and in its wildest and 
most solitary regions, in the vicinity of Croagh 
Patrick, that celebrated resort of superstition, he 
asked, “ Was there not an Hibernian School in 
that vicinity 7? The reply was in the affimative; 
and he was directed to look towards a something 
that had the appearance of a babitation, but scarce- 
ly one fit for the residence of human beings. He 
would endeavor to describe it. One side of the 
dwelling consisted of a huge granite rock, about 
nine feet high; the other three were mud walls— 
the roof covered with turf; the whole forming an 
area within twelve feet square. He approached, 
and observed the master standing in the doorway ; 
no other aperture was in the hut, nor was there 
any other possible place for the master to stand ; 
for within the area, crammed together as compact 
as bees in a hive, were eighty-seven children of 
different ages—a few girls among them. It may 
seem incredible how such a number could be stow- 
ed away in the area of twelve feet square; but 
the fact was, a small shelf or gallery was stuck 
up round the walls, and on this shelf were seated 











rated the splendor of the sun, half concealed the 
extent which we had under our feet, while it 
formed a girdle of the finest purple, embracing all 
the western part of the horizon. On the other 
hand, towards the east the snows at the base 
of Mont Blanc, tinged with this purple light, ex- 
hibited the most magnificent and regular spectacle. 
In proportion as the vapour fell, on account of its 
condensation, this girdle became narrower, and 
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which were rising above this cordon, emitted a 








of fiery meteors. 
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more coloured ; it appeared, in fine, of a blood | 
red, and, at the same instant, the small clouds: 


light of greater vivacity, so as to appear like stars) 


the little fellows, who, if left below, could searcely 
have escaped suffocation. On my inquiring of the 
master whether the Scriptures were read in the 
School, he looked at me as if he thought I was 
very ignorant of the Hibernian Society’s regule- 
tions, and said—‘*To be sure, sir, they are.’— 
‘Call up your Scriptuse class,’ said I. ‘Hatioa', 
said he, ‘you Scripture boys and girls, stand up.’ 
This was accomplished, not without some difi- 
culty, and up stood two-and-thirty of his pupils, 
who read and gave their answers to the Scripture 
questions with fluency, and an evident perception 
of the meaning of the text, and evinced how per- 
severingly and faithfully the master had discharg- 
ed his duty.’ 
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The American Quarterly Review.—The December Num- 
her of the American Quarterly is just published, and cop- 
tains among others, the following articles : 

Palestine and other Poems, by Hebcr, bishop of Calcutta, 
known to the public through his Journal. The article 
commences with aa account of Foreign Missions, the Je- 
suits, the College de Prozaganda Fide, the King’s Patent. 
and all that sort of thing, not very germain to the matter 
in hand,or that should be in hand, videlicet, the poetry of the 
Right Reverend author. We wish the reviewers would be 
more sparing of these rambling introductions, if introduc- 
tions they’may be called, which introduce nothing, but 
stray away from the subject under pretence of approach- 
ing it, and, which are much oftener resorted to from a 
poverty than an affluence of thoughts and knowledge.— 
Pray, Sir, said the Roman client to his advocate, who was 
expatiating to the judges on the subject of the Mithridatic 
war, ‘say a word about my three goats.’ In this intro- 
duction the reviewer tells a little of what Warburton says 
much better, about the College de Propaganda Fide, 
speaks of Swartz, a well kaown name, of Buchanan, 
whose book and efforts are familiar to all who have looked 
at this subject, of Middleton, Bishop of India for seven 
years, and of Heber ; all this, containing neither fact nor 
suggestion any-wise new. After getting half through the 
article, the writer recollects that something may be ex- 
pected on the subject of these same poems, and accord- 
ingly starts anew with ‘the volume which we now proceed 
particularly to notice.’ As our present number is pretty 
well charged with poetry, we will not extract over again 
any of these extracts. ‘We looked’ says the reviewer, 
‘with an intense interest at one portion of the poem [Pales- 
tine] because it was there we anticipated a failure. Splen- 
did as is the picture of Christ healing the sick, by West, 
we apprehend, that in most persons, there is a transient 
feeling of disappointment when they contemplate the mas- 
ter figure of the piece.’ And he apprehended a like dis- 
appointment in the part of this poem on the subject of the 
Crucifizion. Now that most persons are disappuinted 
when they first look at West's picture, or any other great 
work of art, is very true, and this for two reasons, first, 
because they have some dim indefinite expectation that 
nothing would precisely satisfy, and secondly, because, 
when they look at the object, they do not see one fiftieth 
part of what is before them. How very small a propor- 
tion of all the staring admirers perceive the beauties of 
West's picture, or any other great work of art, or any 
object in nature, whether it be a mountain or a pebble; 
er alandscape or a daisy. But if the writer means that 
any one who has any definite expectations and can per- 
ceive the beauties of the picture, experiences any thing of 
the disappointment of which he speaks, we dissent from 
his opinion. They expect only the intimations and char- 
acteristics of a benignant power exerted without effort, 
and these beam out from the figure of Christ, to the 
perceptions of every spectator who has faculties to per- 
ceive them, and who does not form an opinion before he 
has exercised those faculties. We do not think the in- 
stance of the picture bears the writer out. On the con- 
trary, judging from the passage quoted, for we have not 

read the poem, we should say the writer's position should 
be reversed, and be that, the spectator of the picture is not 
disappointed, the reader of the poem is disappointed ; for 
the passage quoted as one of ‘considerable effect,’ seems 
to us to be quite feeble—and, without any effect but that 
of drowsiness—‘sickening sun,’ ‘palsied earth,’ ‘ruthless 
scourges,’ ‘dreadful sacrifice..—Who would ever think of 
trying to praise poetry, at this time of day, diluted and 
flattened with such phrases as these? The truth is, the 
bishop's poetry, unless the reviewer has extracted the 
_ worst of it, will just about bear the epithets ‘ ic’ ‘ele- 
gant ;’ it is such as you may read in the Token, Pearls, and 
Forget-me-Nots, or hear in prologues to tragedies, and at 
the opening of new theatres—poetry that will make one 
remember the giver, if he presents it in gilt edged paper, 
with good engravings, and silken covers, but will itself 
never be remembered. Of the hymns, the reviewer says, 
‘The reader of these will doubt the general beauty of their 
formation !'—their formation! What a phrase to praise 
poety in! We can furnish the editor enough better writ- 
ing than this, which we reject from the Galaxy. ‘On the 
whole, concludes the reviewer, ‘we look upon Bishop He- 
ber rather as a chaste and delicate and classic poet, than 
as distinguished by any strong marks of genius. He ap- 
pears to have been made, not born a poet.’ Wethink he 
was neither made nor born a poet. And considering that 
Messrs. Carey, Lea & Carey, are the publishers of both 
the poetry and the review, we are obliged to the reviewer 
for not going beyond ‘classic’ ‘delicate’ and the like, in his 
praises. 

Mal-aria.—The next article is on the subject of Mal-aria 

—bad air—one that has of late been frequently treated of 
in the reviews and journals. It is occasiuned by a work 
of Mr John M" , Physician to the Prince of Saxe 
Cobeurg. This article mentions a fever which presses 
under the appellation of the. ‘jungle fever,’ which is 
occasioned by miasmata from a damp soil covered with 
thickets of reeds and grass. The name strikes us as 
rather whimsical, for by the same rule you would say, 
the standing pool fever; the bilge water, the foul drain 
fever, and twenty other species without a difference, of 
the same fever. But we may be very wrong and open to 
the hint, that the shoemaker should stick to his last, and 
80 we leave the subject to the doctors. This is mostly a 
matter-of fact article, but the writer undertakes to show, 
by a long argument, that what are called the miasmata of 
the Pontine marshes, and other similar places, are swarms 
of invisible insects, which penetrate the patient’s system 
and eat him up alive. According to a passage extracted 
trom M'Cullock’s book, this theory is as old as the days of 
Lucretius, and one upon which the modern chemists have 
spent their forces in vain. Dr M’Cullock’s book is recom- 
mended by the reviewer. to those who travel in Europe. 
Early Spanish Drama.—Thié is an adiiiirably written, 
and, as we should think, the “ crack article” of the num- 
ber. The reviewer has a familiar knowledge of the sub- 
ject, and writes in an easy, brilliant, and correct style. 
The article, is altogether, quite 2 treat. The following 
description of the Spanish Theatre in the 16th century, 
is taken from Cervantes. “Io the time of Lope de Rueda, 
the whole wardrobe of a theatre consisted of a few coarse 
dresses, which could be put inte a single sack ; they had 
neither scenes nor machinery ; the stage was formed of 
loose boards placed across benches, and the curtain was a 
coveriet suspended by acord!” The occasion and in 
part the subject of the article is Mr. Sales’ selections from 
Calderon, Lope de Vega, and Moreto, of which the re- 
viewer speaks favorably. 
Though, as we have already said, we have sprinkled 
enough of verse over our present number, we are unwil- 
ling to omit Shelly's translation of a passage in one of the 
plays mentioned in this article. The principal character 
is standing upon the sea-shore, when a storm arises, 

which is thus described. 
T 





At once intensely radiant and obscure ! 
Athwart the etherial halls 
The lightning’s arrows and the thunder 
The day affright ; 
As from the horizon round 
Burst with earthquake sound, 





‘What is this? ye heavens forever pure, 
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In mighty torrents the clectric fountains, ‘There are two modes of magnetising ; one physical.| you be agam magnetised ?—To-morrow, the day after, | eo Jong as we have. DP sheultd B 
Clouds quench the sun, and thunder-smoke the other supernatural, (The principal which gives uctiv-| every day —-Bur. 1 bes vou to tell me, when you willen-) there is no chance fer it. nee e pie — 
Strangles the air, and Gre eclipses heaveu ity to the first, is the desire of the maguetiser to xet an] deavour to discover your disease, and indicate the means fe nut the 1 ; : Tre 
ms = — ; the pationt, and the confidence he has in bimseli; the} of cure-—Oa t e day ater to-wotrow, if F possibly can ; oka eter truly a trhone wean 
From yonder clouds, even to the waves below, | foundation of the other, is the same desire, but ander the} at least | will attempt it! tleman s ftas sand thot he os the editor or “ot Gen : 
The fragments of a single ruin ehoke | will of God, whose benediction tie magnetiser implores, Ne st day, however, atier having been more strongly 4 state wut so fie from — “OF OTA Peper, | ‘ — 
{magination’s flight ; if the cure ts conformable to the design of Providence, ir magnetised, she was persuaded to give some explanations X Yor} were oy Mascag lupe tts, e Rp 
F flak . like feathers liz! which he places all his reliance. The desire of the one,} aud directions as to her disease :— even New York, and that he ever WAS supe jouque 
or, on flakes of surge like feathers light, has only @ mortal good in view; the other a spiritual *Do you believe that you will be cured by magnetism >| partiality to General Jeekson, uff J ly Pevted af wore 
The ashes of desolation cast one. Maguetising is an act, in which the desire of the| Yes. tully —Tell me, P beseech you, if you cannot find | " — ESD POE clave : ” 
Upon the gloomy blast ——— the — of another is the moving cause, —_ means to calm the pain you feel every morning ?— | Po! h the N M PR — — — a 
* aud the effect is to dissipate the evil spirits of disease.| (With an aiv of satisfaction,) wait '—wait! (after some! cy ef the New .tdminisiration. 7 *tange 
Tell of the footsteps of the ww | There is some analogy between magnetism and the ixapo-| moments of reflection,) I —* [must take > st milk, | agraph from Noah's Enquirer ye — orps 
And nearer sec the melancholy fori | sition of hands, which was accorded by the Saviour to the} tor eight days.—Cooked figs ?—Ves, five of six figs must |the New Admini t — + HOt perhaps wha, Ont 
Of a vast ship, the outcast of the sea, j members of his church.’ be boiled in a cup of milk, and taken every morning ; they acre oman will do, but very clearly they R 
Drives miserably ! Such are the wild and —** doctrines of this sect of —2* — genie dove.—Why? Because UT must eat ee HS partisans would have done ime int 
a . ae a | Magnetlsers,—opivions w ich it appears almost incon-| them.—What regimen must vou pursue during vour treat- olitical speculation is still : adeed 
Aud it — fly the pity of the port | ceivable could have been adopted by sensible and well in-| ment ?— After —* taken my milk and figs, early in the | tinue to arise on the subjec Cr the ecm tors oe aterest 
Or perish ; and its last and sole resort formed inen. morning, # must breakfast at eleven o'clock, on soupe mai- | Ric) 1 Enquirer publishes an extract —“ The j 
Is its own raging enemy.’ 4 We have also had somnambulists of this class in the} gre, in which there is little salt. At dinner, nc meat or | 'e@ by a particular friend of General Jachson * wre. —— 
t Asc ‘ United States ; the most celebrated of whom, was Miss| vegetables, but, above all, novinegar. During these eight |*®¥* that the General “ will surround hi 3272* va the c 
hough those lines ire a transalation, they have an ener- | Rachael Baker, at New York, or its vicinity ; who not| days, is nothing else to be done ?—No: ah! I shall suffer | @4/es?, most distinguished, and patriotic in — tion of 
gy, impetuosity, and harsh violence, that give them the | only answered questions whilst in that condition, but also} from a violent headach; on Tuesday, 1 shall have’ i¢| that the eastern, middie, — and wenn tal 2 rom ¢ 
stamp of originality. They excite the stronger interest | Composed prayers and hymus, und preached most ad-| badly.’ ' % of the Union will be represented in the cabinet.” 7 ideni 
from the circumstance that the writer perished ot con ina mirable sermons ; all of which she was incapable of doing] = The meguetising treatment was continued for some | integrity and claims, will present themselves o chem, we 
— when awake. Dr. Mitchell, who appears to have been one| time, during which the patient made some extraordinary | ®™Ong the General's friends and su * 2* which 
storm, and considering the genius and character of the | of her disciples, or at least, believers, has favored the] anatomical dissertations, which call forth the following | ® qualification of the greatest —— j but there i smotion 
man, the scene of his dissolution and the description of it, | world with a detailed account of her case, accompanied} remarks from her physician. ‘Asa physician, can I, after | Of estimable value, without which all — hich ev 
areas appropriate, as the requeim ef Mozart was to his 7 2 ber ong of —* — such language from the mouth ofa young female, wholly will be of questionable moment in sustaining a cablen— ll 
funeral. A recent author says of Shelly's writings, ‘They | duced b ae A ee be * —— Pid,| con I de —— — cide nap eee mj ——— he 
. . ’ uced by magnetism, to a subtle and peculiar vital fluid,| cen I deny the astonishing lucidness of somnambulists >’ | “hich Mr. Adams has long felt, and now si —*— sive tot 
are fraginents of an architecture in bad taste; yet such as which is secreted, or at least accumulated in the brain, to] ‘This patient soon after left Paris, to return to Lorraine In a government of the people a President, mourns. den of 
they are, the hand of a master is evident upon them. They | Which the nerves serve as conductors. _ This fluid, which] her native country, as it was revealed to her that this | Who are the safe, the sound, and the infeontial on bao 
are an admirable museum of ill-arrayed curiosities, —they | Presides over alll actions of the body, is wholly under the} would restore her health. they are the beacous which are to direct the coum | fet 
‘ * power of the will, und can be transfused into any other ‘The above are merely given as examples of the conver- | Ship of state, and keep her in smooth wat “one Fervest's 
are diamonds awkwardly set; but one of them in the! body. M. de Puységur does not admit the theory of] sations that ensue between magnetisers aud their patients ; | ice Thomas McKean, of Pennsylvania moe Chef Jen. ‘paudible 
hands of a skilful jeweller, would be inestimable.’ poles, or of planetary influence, but considers the will} but, we are afraid that our readers will still ‘be so absurd in principle, and an aristocrat iv ma —* a for 
But, asthe reviewers say,—and often when they have | be the great source of power, at the same time this} as to refuse to credit this, and similar facts, although attest- | Party hated his principles, but admired his Stoned wy 
puttin dine 't> eng-oenx Male afl — will must be directed by physical means, in order to act| ed by so great a vumber of physicians and philosophers, | "¢Publicans, without liking him personally, had able than 
ting ; 7 Sv" | ou patients, and will preserve their prudent scepticism, until their eyes | Sdence in his firmness, talents, and inte; 22— whether 
and we will accordingly postpone any further re- He has also introduced a great change in the methodot| have seen, and their fingers touched.’ , “~~ [elected him Governor of the State He a ay because 
marks upon the present number of the American Quar- | operating ; instedd of the baquet and public exhibditions It must be evideut to the most cursory observer, that all | ™8® of political suzacity, for he tornadoes of —** 
terly. used by Mesmer and Deslon, all the treatment is now con-| the effects produced by these different modes of operatin political enemies, and appointed his political office his this cha 
ducted in private ; this has had a good effect; as the pa-} depend ona single cause,—the influence of the — became popular with both parties, and was ; whe 
ANIMAL MAGNETISM. tients, instead of being thrown into convulsions, and| tion. ‘That this is capable of producing phenomena as |‘ How comes it, Governor,” said a friend to hig vot only a 
The made of ; cobssing cemantindion, oné-ii citar — 4 symptoms, now are reduced toa state of| striking and —— as those effected by animal —* Mr. Jefierson continues to be so vio pote vody whic 
! eae and al ‘ 4 , magnetism, is a fact too notorious to be denied. by t y the tory presses (that was the term j 
ee ———— — Lan ee ae * — in Consequence of the renewed excitement occasioned prejudiced adherent of the doctrine. How an —— they were rather —* as it related to yourself?" =e —— 
as in his Histoire critique. As ay i our readers ma by the doctrine of Puységur and his disciples, as well as| the mind can modify the actions of vessels, erase | said he, “our friend, Me. Jeflersea: toad eet — 
—B * AP te stig thn ap i. ny from the extraordinary instances of cures performed by| muscles, is at once mysterious and inscrutable ; but that | ly, in his inaugural speech, that they were “ —* federal. vefore anc 
ed to reduce these rules to as small a compass as ible somnambalists ;—for it is evident from what we have said| such is the case, every day's observation most amply de- | ‘sts, they were all republicans,” mea nothing san make 
‘When any person is desirous of being ————— yeu 2 deny nc wed o 22 * ~~ magnetiser only in- ae. —* to — on the familiar examples of | than we were all members and citizens of the same federe peee the 
A : Sette. : cs ic state, when the patients, having} blushing and paleness, induced by emotions of the mi tive republic. Well, in a short ti 
must -_ —2* — _ * — —2 —2 their intemal senses and preservative instinct astonishing. it is to the same cause, that marke referred all the —_ prominent federulist from office, ona 222 from that 
Se i tien, to aay indwidual. When he |v seveopeds prescribe for themselves ;—the subject of| performed by persons supposed to be gifted with extraor- | &l! their batteries upon him ; he removed another, and the. | while it ol 
— * Me = **— — a Bho on animal magnetism was again brought before the Academy dinary powers, either from heaven direct, or by descent ; | C20nonading became quite hot; he went on from day to the same 
ned tate bo guevent — —— — 3 Medicine, where an animated discussion took place,| thus kings, old women, and seventh sons, ali bave bad |48Y, keeping the wound open, and irritating them by the h 
if possible but one * ee —3 oe — whether a committee should be appointed to examine the medical diplomas assigned them fur ages, for the treat- | "moval of their friends. Now, I turned them all ont at — 
—— 4 — ar ie te merits and consequences of the doctrine. This was at| ment of certain diseases. One of the most extraordinary | Once ; I made one day's business of it, and there was one rm fen 
‘Having fixed the person in a commodious posture, yo “ - negatived ; but on a subsequent trial, a committee of} instances of this kind, both from the number of cures | 4@ys growling about it, and all was calm and sunshine.” power m 
——— —— — — eleven members was named, consisting of some of the| teally performed, and the learning and character of the | The man who, in a government of the people, hopes to bim who | 
his, and directly opposite to him, so that your knees and most celebrated physicians of Paris. We have not seen persons who attested them, is that of Valentine Greatraks, | Succeed without the aid of party, will be like the com- 
feet may t Then take his a 8 eet vty their re; rt, nor are we aware of what their decision has| Who lived in the latter part of the seventeenth century.— mander of a ship without skillful seamen—he must make pe ee 
— 2 — — in J been. During the debate, the celebrated Laennec ob- We give the account,as extracted by Deleuze, from Pech. | &'¢@t leeway. qhat he i 
ap plied to each other ; ’ maiean ne a in this nn Sag — ns * = the — —— years, 2 He are the son of -— Irish gentleman of good edu- ath this ¢ 
u it was a tissue of deception and| cation and property. Disgusted with igi 
= = feel that they have acquired an equal tempera- — yn when * — the ind . he — diasensions * ——— in _ a am Jackson papers are speaking rapturously, and the — 
B k udice favor ; tha phenomena effected| Well, he reti rom the world ĩ jams rs sueeringly of a certai com 
We would remark, that all the authors 2 animal mag- | by magnetism, aud the oracles uttered by the somnambu- disease that would soon mt ya: Aa yes be —* Mr = = —* —2 
netism, are of opinion, that the action of this fluid is better | jists, vary with every magnetiser ; thus Mesmer excited} "ecovery he became a puritan, and pom his | be an amazing effort of art and liberality ; and would be 
communicated by the thumbs, than in any other manner. | convulsions, Deslon caused crises, as are seen in diseases.| Pulse of strange persuasion on ‘his mind, — God had used by General Jackson when the time comes to 
i. hands are then to be placed on the — ond The somnambulists of Deleuze, who is a learned man,| given him the blessing of curing the king's evil.’ He ac- 7 sound the trumpet, beat the drums, 
— ed stains ow eng ree a 2 a chis were much better taught than those of Puységur, who is cordingly commenced the practice of touching for this Lo! the conquering “ Hero” comes. 
cere cans 2 — aan —* he “T oe — ignorant of the sciences. Mr. Laennec also stated, that disease, but soon extended his powers to almost all the | Mr. Noah thus remarks thereon— 
—— agen ree - four a. ‘ he had seen a somnambulist under the direction of an| maladies to which man is subject, and was successful in a} THe Coacn. The opposition presses are making a greet 
—— << o be p over the pit of t — 0 | apot » who was quite distinguished by the art with} ¥@t proportion of cases; any of these are certified by | fuss about the coach, which some friends of General fack- 
* * 8 — — solar plexus, a gers | which she compounded the medicines she reco , the most learned men of the day, as Boyle, Cudworth, As- | son had made, and sent on to Wheeling to mert bhim— 
* = i en — eel —22— —— 2 Rostan, who also took part in ihe discussion, and wasa| ‘telius, &c. His method consisted in applying his hand on | They desire to know if this is the republican simplicity of 
_ aa are to be gradu y wered to the kitees, supporter of the doctrine, related the following extraor- the affected part, and making slight frictions. Farmer Jackson, and use divers other sneers and iese- 
t carried to the head, and again brought down to the dinary instance of second sight in a somnambulist under We should extend this article beyond all bounds, were | does. Keeping a coach is no such great matter, news 
mn or even * the —* this process is to be continued | his m: — we to quote half the well authenticated cases of cures, days. Once upon a time to say a man kept a coach, wis 
lor some * a 2 ta ing care to 2 the ———*—* the! ‘Here,’ says he, ‘is an experiment that I have often performed through the medium of the imagination. We | to convey an idea of immense wealth and splendor, bet at 
hands outwards, whenever they are brought up; this, as | repeated, but which I was finally ubliged to interrupt, be-| have vo doubt, that many of the histories of recovery | present it is a common every-day kind of a thing; erm 
well as never to magnetise from the feet to the head, is | cause it fatigued my somuambulist to such a degree, that| tom disease, occasioned by placing the sick on the tombs | an editor can keep hix coach. Last year, my old friead, 
—— Lr she assured me if it was continued, it would make her de-| Of saints, as well as from their relics, have really occur-| Mr. Coleman, was thrown from his carriage, and mest 
= is mode of magnetising, is called by the professors of | ranged. This experiment was made in the presence of| "ed. The effects of incantations, amulets, magic, witch- | cruelly bruised, by which sad accident Gen. Jackson Oas 
the art, iser a courans,’ and should al-| my and friend M. Ferrus. J took my watch,| Ct@ft, tractors, and magnetism, afl arise from one com-| High losing a warm and efficient supporter, and a certele 
ways be at the commencement of the treatment ; for,| which I placed three or four inches from her occiput.| mon source ; and, on the same principle, may we also ac- | $100 due me was most dreadfully jeopardised. The fact 
all the authorities we have consulted, agree that it is dan- |] asked my somnambulist if she saw any thing,’ ‘cer-| Count for the marvellous recoveries ascribed to empyrical | is, we have so many beautiful hacks, that a gentleman's 
to concentrate the magnetism on any one part, par- | tainly, I see something that shines ; it me.’ Her| "emedies, which, whether they are inert or powerful, have | carriage cuts but a figure among them. 
ticularly in nervous persons ; but, after they are thus uni- | countenance was expressive of pain, and ours ex an equally remedial effect on those who have faith in| Wheo I was in the Barbary states, l kept a coach, and 
pea? Me pees 2 may poe an a 22 astonishment. —2 at each other, and M. Ferrus —* =e is the ee wackery exorcised in one | his Highness, the Bey, sent me word, that I neust have only 
iseased . Deleu breaking silence. 3 : orm ; it rises again immedi ai 
ysegur also give some very important directions as to ' can doubtless tell whet tao SS e * — 5 Mihalis as Rag = 


the conduct of the operator :— _ 
‘He is not,’ say they, ‘to ay ow muscular force to 
A movements are to be 


direct the magnetic action. 

easy and graceful. The hand is not to be extended, but 
the fingers are to have a gentle curve. A:magnetic sitting 
should be about three quarters of an hour ; for, asit is indis- 
pensable that the attention should not flag, a longer time 
would be fatiguing. The operator is never to be undecid- 
ed, but is to act with confidence ; to entertain a sentiment 
of pity, and a desire to afford relief. When the sitting is 
about to finish, great care must be taken to extend the fluid 
over the whole surface of the body, and it is proper to make 
some passes* on the legs, from the knees to the feet, to 
free the head.' 


Such is the latest and most improved plan of magnetis- 


ing in a general way ; to detail all the particular process- |- 


es to be employed in different diseases, would require a 
volume. There are, however, some important requisites, 
for both magnetiser and ised, which are essential 
to the success of the undertaking. They are, in fact, the 
foundation of the whole science ; as, without them, mag- 
netism is but a dead letter. ‘These are, according to De- 
leuze, ‘an active feeling of good will; a firm belief in the 
power of magnetism; and entire confidence in its em- 
ployer.’ 

After somnambulism is produced, the patient should be 
asked if he sleeps ; ifthis should wake him, this state must 
not be attempted to be re-excited during that sitting ; if, 
however, he answers without waking, the desired effect haz 
been induced, and other questions —— proposed, on 
the nature of his disease, and the remedies to he employed 
in its cure ; but caution must be used, in so asking the 
questions that no mistake can ensue. 

When it is wished to unmagnetise the patient,— 

‘You must draw off the fluid by the extremity of the 
hands and feet, in making the passes beyond these parts, 
and shaking your fingers after each pass. Afterwards you 
are to make some passes across the face and breast, 
keeping the hands about three or four inches from them. 
These are made, by presenting the hands joined, and se- 
parating them quickly from each other, as if to carry off 
the superabundant fluid with which the patient may be 
c , 


Somnambulism has become the great aim of all the 
magnetisers ; and it is obtained so frequently, that a fifth 
part of all those who submit to be magnetised, are thrown 
into different degrees of it. ‘The production of this state, 
and the clairroyance, or second sight of individuals, du- 
ring its continuance, may be considered as the great cha- 
racteristic distinction, between the magnetism of the pre- 
sent day, and that of Mesmer. 

But it has been induced in a much more rapid manner, 
than by the procedure we have given above. An Abbé 
Faria acquired such a magnetic power, that he could pro. 
duce the somnambulic state in his i by me 
speaking to them. Bertrand gives the following account 
of his method : 

* He seated the person to be magnetised in a chair. or- 
dered him to shut his eyes, and abstract his mind from 
passing events, then suddenly pronounced, in an emphatic 
and imperative tone, the word sleep! this usually produ- 
ced such an effect on the patient, as to occasion trembling 
and other symptoms, specdily followed, in many cases, by 
somnambulism. If his first attempt did not succeed, he 
repeated it three times ; and if still unsuccessful, declared 
that the person was incapable of entering into this condi- 
tion 

He boasted that he had caused somnambulism in up- 
wards of 5000 persons ; there may be some exaggeration 
in this, but it is incontestable that he generally succeeded, 
Faria was, however, a complete charlatan, and made use 
of the power he acquired over the imagination of indi- 
viduals, as a means of enriching himself; having public 
exhibitions of somnambulists. 

The theories of magnetism now professed, may be re- 
duced to three general heads.—That of Mesmer, and his 
disciples ; that of the Spiritualists; aud that of Puysé- 


gur. 

The first, as we have already observed, admits the ex- 
istence of a universal fluid, which fills all space, and is 
the medium of communication between all bodies. The 
Spiritualists believe, that all the phenomena are 
by the soul, and that physical action is almost useless; 
this doctrine which has many partisans in Germany and 
Prussia, is by far the most mystical. The exegetic and 
philanthropic society of Stockholm, thus explain this 
t . 
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fatigues me, 

of great attention) it isa watch.’ ‘But if she sees the 
watch, observed M. Ferrus, she can doubtless see what 
the hour is.’ ‘Can you inform me what o'clock it is ?— 
‘Oh no! that is too difficult.’ ‘ Look attentively, try.’ 
‘ Well then I will, perhaps | may be able to designate the 
hour, but J shall never be able to tell the minutes.’ After 
the greatest attention, she said; ‘It wants ten minutes 
of eight,’ which was the exact hour. M. Ferrus now de- 
sired to make the experiment himself, and repeated it 
with the same success. He requested me tu change the 
hands of his watch several times ; on presenting it to her, 
and without her being able to see it, she invariably desig- 
uated their direction.’ 

_ This is certainly a marvellous clai » for a person 
im a profound slumber, but at the same time it does not 
equal that of Miss M'Evoy, who could tell the hour through 
the crystal of a watch, or sec people walking in the street 
through a pane of glass, with the tips of her fingers, and 
without being in a state of somnambulism. 

To give our readers some idea of the mummery that has 
been practised and believed by the adherents of magne- 
tisin, we extract the following account from the Marquis 
de Puysegur’s work, quoted at the head of this artiele. 

‘in the month of September last, during the time that 
public opinion was influenced by the report of the joint 
committee from the Royal Academy and the Royal Socie- 
ty, a young lady of distinguished rank, and who appeared 
to enjoy the hest health, was at the chateau of a relation, 
the Marquis of B. and like the rest of the party; scoffed at 
animal magnetism. ‘The Baron B. her uncle, proposed 
that they should magnetise each other. He directed on 
his neice, his pretended influence; at first she laughed 
heartily, but this was suon perceived to lose its natural 
character, and to the extreme surprise of the company, she 
gradually lost the use of her senses, and ut last, asa feeble 
magnet is attracted by a stronger, was obliged to follow her 
magnetiser wherever he went. It was attempted to separate 
them, but this produced frightful convulsions. On the Ba- 
ron retiriog from the room, these increased to such a de- 
gree, that they were obliged to search for him and entreat 
him to return ; the moment he began to do this, the patient, 
notwithstanding the distance they were separated, and the 
thickness of the intervening walls, was conscious of it.— 
‘Ah, he is returning,’ she exclaimed, ‘I feel it, 1 see him, 
he is now entering the anti-chamber.’ This was true. 
As soon as he entered the room, the convulsions ceased. 
At the end of some hours this crisis disappeared, and lett 
the patient in a languid though tranquil state. Next day 
her uncle came to see her, and found she had no recol- 
lection of what had passed. Un telling her, she laughed, 
pointed her finger as if magnetising her uncle, and in a 
short time again fell into a state of somnambulism. It 
wal “now thought expedient to have recourse to a mag- 
netising physician at Nantes. Baron B. went for him, the 
convulsions were renewed, she saw him, she followed him 
in idea on the route, arrived with him at Nantes, and in- 
dicated his most trifling actions. ‘He is thinking of me, 
he has taken off his boots, he has changed his coat,” &c. 
At the very moment he entered the physician’s house, she 
said, ‘Ah: he is speaking of me, he will return with a 
physician | do not know.’ Thus passed the day and the 
succeeding night; onthe next day she exclaimed, ° Ah! 
they have set cut on their return, they are speaking of 
me,’ and she repeated what they said; during the jour- 
ney, her uncle had a dispute with some one ; she immedi- 
diately called for help to defend him from the attacks of 
a person in grey, who was about to beat him. Finally 
they arrived; the physician alone appearing, she asked, 
‘where is my uncle?’ ‘He has remained at Nantes,’ 
replied he. - That is not true, [have seen him, he is 
now in the room,’” &c. 

To give the sequel of this marvellous story, she was 
perfectly cured. 

But the sagacity of this young lady falls far short of that 
of Madame M., whose case is detailed at great length in 
the P. du Magnelisme enimal. We pass over 
the first part of the treatment, merely premising, that. 
being of a delicate constitution, and enfeebled by a long 
continuance of disease, her magnetiser considered her as 
‘tout a fait propre, a recevoir I’ ique ;' he 
was not mistaken in his expectations ; for almost imme- 
diately after he commenced his operations, she became 
—— 3 few interrozatories 2 propounded to 

r at this time, but, on the succeeding day, having again 
been thrown into a state of somnambuiism, the jollow- 
ing, among other questions, were asked :— 

‘Do you taink that magnetism will be of service to you ? 
' Certainly, it will relieve all my suffering. When should 
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two wheels on my carriage, as no christian, in his king- 
dom, was permitted to have more than two wheels; the 
privilege e of using dope belnpenctentvaly bis owe, ; 
o. to thie a national »and 





en it. . 
progress of real knowledge, during a long course of 
years, will have scen bubble after arise, glitter for 
& moment, and then disappear for ever, to be sueceedcd 
by another as gorgeous and illusory.—Am. Quarterly. 





Tue Last Joxe. In Monday’s Courier was the 


the following letter, sent to that paper, by Mr. 
Buckingham’s amusing correspondent at Washing- 
ton, whose pictures of life in and about the Capitol, 
are too vivid tobe unreal. The finding of such a 
letter, however, as this, is almost too good a jest to 
be truc. ‘The Courier’s correspondent says, a let- 
ter,of which the following is a literal copy, (omitting 
namet) was receutly picked up on the steps or near 
the door of the department of State. 


Wasnincton, Dec. —, 1828. 

Dear Brother,—I have arrived safely in this city, 
for which | have reason to be thankful, as the roads 
are almost impassable ; I have many things to cum- 
municate at some other time, when I can wiite a 
double letter, and have it franked, but at present, I 
must be short, and therefore proceed at ouce to the 
business which. brought me down. 

I called at first upon Mr. Mc——, and told tim 
thai we had been strenuous supportess of Gen. Jack- 
son’s election, for between eight and nine months, 
and that we supposed from what had been said in 
the Telegraph aud other leading papers, that the 
“laborer was worthy of his hire” in the poiitical 
vioeyard, as well as in others—that we were duing a 
losing dusiness in our paper, and that we were enti- 
tled tu sume consideration from the Jackson admin- 
istration. Mr. Mc— was so uncivil as to laugh in 
my very face, and asked me “ if I thought that eve- 
ry (wo-penny editor in the country was to be sup- 
ported by the party, merely because he had advo- 
cated its cause after discovering that it must suc- 
ceed?” He said something more, about principie, 
and bargains, and pure republicanism, to which 1 
Was Nol in atemper +o pay much attention. He 
alterwarcs apologized for bis warmth, which you 
know I was obliged to accept, and so | bid him good 
morning. ; 

I was not to be cast down by thie rebuff. for I have 
ev much respect fur our own talents” as editors, as to 
believe that we have done the canse some good. 1 
have no doubt, in my own mind, that our paper sav- 
ed one whole district, to the Generai, which would 
have been of some importance to him; if the vote 
had been a close one; aad l ain informed that he is 
not aman to forget favors. Having these reflec- 
tions, | have been into the several departinents, to 
select cleskships for us; alinust ali the roums are 
pleasant, and 1] went from the ——— to the : 
several tines before making up my mind. I finally 
deciied upen the latter. There is a pleasant room 





jackasses ; but calling philosophy to my aid, and 6 


it was as good a cause for war as many modern . 


but when I reflected that the war would cost rather mere 
than the carriage, I gave it up, and actually rode to court 
in a coach with two wheels. His Highness then intimeted, 
that horses were noble animals, and should not be 
ded to the condition of drawing a coach, and that] must 
use mules. I was then resolved to 5o to war ; the repre- 
sentative of the great American nation compelled to drive 
to court with two wheels to his coach, and drawn by two 


that ail there used jackasses, and were used as such, I sub- 
mitted with christian patience. 

To tranquilize the opposition, I can assure them, that 
Gen. Jackson will ride “ White Surry” into W on 
in a simple rural style, and the splendid carriage will be 
used by his family. Will that fact content them. 





Convention between Brazil and Buenos Ayres.—The ar- 
ticles of peace between these powers provide, 1. Thet 
Monte Viedo shall be an independent state. 2. An obli- 
vion of all political acts and opinions prior to the Convea- 
tion. 3. A guaranty of the independence and tranquillity 
of Monte Viedo for five years. 4. That the troops of beth 
powers, with the exception of 1500 men, to be left ty 
each, shall evacuate the territory of Monte Viedo with 
two months, and that these troops shall remain in the ter 
tory only until a new government shall be established. 5 
That hostilities shall cease between the two perte @ 
different places at certain fixed periods after the ratiier 
tions of this Convention. 7. That prisoners of war shell 
be set at liberty. 8. That they will forthwith appoimt 
ministers plenipotentiary for the purpose of concluding 8 
definitive treaty. 9. That in case they do not agree tos 
definitive treaty under the mediation of Great Britain, oti 
they will not renew hostilities within the period of five 
years, nor afterwerds, without six months notice. W. 
That both parties will employ all the means in their powe 
in order that the navigation of the River Plate, and d 
those emptying into it, may be kept free to both nations 
for the term of fifteen years. 











Mr Weem's molion on the Tarif.—Me Weems of de 
House of Representatives made a pretty sweeping motios 

ia that body on the 10th inst, to wit s 
Resolved, That the Committee of Ways and Means be 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of repealing such 
laws as inay have been enacted contrary to the restrasn- 
ing provisions of the Constitution and the limited powers 
Geveramert, 





in the second story, where there are two handsome 
mahogany desks, very near each other, which, 1 
think, we will take for ourselves. The salary is 
very geod, we shali only have to write there from 
nine to three every day, and bave the rest of the 
time ourselves, which is better than writing para- 
gtaphs,at which we shall never be any great things, 
orsciung types. I have also been looking about for 
a residence, and find that if we room together, our 
salarics will allow us to live in one of the best hotels 
iw tbe city. 
Your-, brother, as ever, - . 
P.S. I shall stay here to form some acguaint- 
apce with the manner of doing business. Yon had 
better sell our establishment for’ the most you can 











get. and come down, for there are a great many here 
in want of places, and it will he necessary to be on 
the spot, so as to cul in immediately after the iuaug- 
; uration. Would yon believe it, there are three men 





granted therein, by the States, to the General book, wet 
and to report a Tariff Bill, compatible with the power *¢ ether 
regulate commerce with foreign nrgions, and among (™ : 
several States, and with the Indian tribes,’ and fally sé subs 
quate to incct all the demands of revenue. ezpe 
The House refused to lay this motion om the table fF BS bis 6, 
consideration by a vote of 122 nays to 6] yeas. th 
bed bey 
The President's mistake as to the balance of tral hed | 
Adams says in his message that ‘It is a general aia her, 
prosperous commerce, that the real value of exports shoots, be * 


by a small balance, exceed that of imports, thet belew 


being a permanent addition to the wealth of the vatie® 
This is evidently a mistake and so palpable that 7 Wg, 
Grst supposed it to be an error of the press, for #o@® m 
vious that unless return cargo, of ispott, ae inves 
value the outward cargo, or export, nothing is odded® ms The ; 
wealth of the nation but something taken from i#, her 
Adams certainly could not suppose the contrary Bre. te 
The sentence, if its not « misprint, mast heve bess 8% he 
slip of the pen, an inadvertent transposition of te J 
exports and imports. Some of the papers seriou? on 


op 


bet this proposition of Mr Adams, as it stands ie 
ed message,as ifhe or any body else really 








} here, ail of whom want the place of Postmaster io 
{ our town, and one of them has act beea for Jacksoo 


euch 8 notion. 
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NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY, 
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‘ 
= TOPICS OF THE WEEK. Gud a0 fellow. He had drained the cup in his earliest) anv tong like it. We need look no further than to the | The rch do our — — —— 
but Tavatuicars. Mr. Finn took a benefit last Monday | manhood, aud there was a joy unspeakable in the thought: ope: ition of that simple, yet uaiversal principle, which —* — aaa ee ae | 
qt ening, at the old Theatre ; it was not quite so good a | of resting for ever. The tramsition to doubt was sudden! teachs to avoid that which is fond to give pai, thus the Marriage saves ue from thought, obligation, distrres. i 

a yenchit as he deserved, for, we understand, two or three | but pot violent, and we think no one witnessed the remain- | 


fip-tickeis were unsold ; but it did pretty well. “ Beaube 
souquevi:, and Madam Marjerie” faglice, Bobby Buck- 
gree antl Dame Margery performed a grand “ Paddy 
Mn! 49g” or Pas de deux, so entirely to the acceptance of a 
‘Jarge and fasbionable audience,” that the flight of the 
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par | orps de ballet to the Tremont, was forgotten. 
whag : Oo the same evening, Mr. Forrest appeared for the first 
what ; ime in this city, in Haslet ; and Mr. Forrest's Hamlet was 


pdeed a new work. This circumstance alone would give 
con · terest to the effort, aud a failure would atleast be sure of 
The the praise of novelty. We do not consider it a failure ; 


h he _ w the contrary, great powers were put forth in the execu- 
} the gon of a great task. ‘There was an evident purpose 
and yom the beginning to the end. There was no trusting to 
—_ ucident, to the excitement of that which might come, or 
sides, ehich might be wanting—which the deep, unutterable 
re is gaotion of a great audience, or the questionable applause 
diene ahich ever and anon filled the house with its electric ex- 
oe vesion, might produce; there was a steady purpose to 














give to this uncmbodied idea, this mysterious spiritualiza- 
jon of Shukespeare, called Hamlet, a form, and presence 
a bis own single state of man, that discovered itself in Mr- 
Forrest's first utterings of his author, to the last, almost 
ipaudible “silence” with which his part ended. This 
play, for we must give it the name, is perhaps more remack- 


i—the able than all others of its author, for the infinite variety, 
tcon- — ghether of thought or incident which it exhibits. It is 
I they action is purely intellectual that it possesses 
oa his characteristic in such obvious and absolute fuloess.— 


der of the passage, without being impressed with the 
great skill of the actor. 
We were less pleased with the scene with Ophelia. The! 
fault may be in ourselves. The conduct of Hamlet is per- 
fectly natural here, for he had just come from his own 
deep mind, and his own melancholy thoughts, full of that 
which had produced them all,—anod Ophelia, and the me- 
mory of his love,—its actual, strong hold on him,—and 
the stern necessity to overcome it, and to conceal its ex- 
istence, even under «a emask of madness,—all this is at 
once before him; and he bursts away from the true and 
the real, into the extravagant and fautastic, as to the only 
safe ground for him to rest upon. All that he says and 
does is perfectly natural, but there is great risk incurred 
when an actor endeavours to represent it all. It has ever 
seeincd best to us here to “come tardy off,” than to fall 
into the other extreme. Ophelia is so beautiful, so pure, 
and her whole history, and fate so sad, that an unnecessa- 
ty violence is a gratuitous misery, <o which an actor 
should never for a moment subject her. Mr. F. was less 
violent than many we have seen play, and perhaps our 
Criticism hardly reaches the difficulty when we would sug- 
gest to him to be less so 
In the third act, we believe the second scene, there is a 
passage of great beauty. It begins, 

‘Horatio, thou art e’n as just a man 

‘As e’er my conversation coned withal.’ 
This passage is remarkable for the suddenness of the 
transition from the expression of an ardent friendship, to 
an aliysi deep taid plan by which Hamlet hopes for 
some more relevant evidence of his uacle's guilt: 



















































is—he who would euibody elf this, must bring to his labour 
a sot only a mind to apprehend, but a countenance — 
say | body which can fully illustrate it. Hamlet, the Hamlet 
— shcuespesre, is an internal Leing, if we may so express it, 
hy,” © sad he who would bring it out, and in open day present it 
— pefore another, must have a capacity of expression, which 
g more # 2an make visible um intellectual state. If we could sup- 
federa- J pose the mind visible, it must heam out of, and glance 
ed one & gom that which contains it, like the pure sunbeam, which 
and the hile it shows us that on which it falls, reveals to us at 
| day to #f the same time, its own glorious light. And such a power 
a by the’ & ges the human face, the human voice, the living human 
1 ont at form from the indwelling, and illuminating mind. This 
hingv | power must be presented in all its fulness and variety by 
hopes to him who would shew us what has been written. Nothing 
he com- his own nature, nothing Of that which makes him just 
ome shat he is, must cross the path, or mix its ,baser matter’ 
| sth this new creation. The Actor must learn from Ham- 
and the | himself, and like him under the deep conviction of his 
th wante wfal commission he must 
would be + from the table of his memory 


——— wipe away all trivial fond records, 
‘SAL scenes of books, all forms, all pleasures past, 
‘That youth and observation copied there ;”° 
ie must be Hamlet, or he will be nothing. This is the 
mck, this is the labour, this it is which has made deep 
takers, and true thinkers, deciare it to be their sober con- 


*t him.— #7 dion ‘that Hamlet cannot be played, and should there- a 
wpe fe never be attempted. Who can come to us with this ' ‘ 
inuen- A . — ane She was safe; nay, her second husband. that ‘kindless vil- 
r, nowe- J depth ||. too was safe. It was not till after his mother was 
pach, was Hv leve,—who can separate sentiment from passion, (and|  .’ 4 ‘ ; 
dor, but at ley exiet’ not in the highest natures) and give poisoned, till the last link which bound him to man, was 
ing ; even exist, not together Hoy. Hamlet in-|®*%ete4 that in.the fulness of his own nature, he slew the 
old friend, Je the the supremely pure, withopt alloy. Hamlet in-| deer of his father. Our explanation of what hasbeen 
and most tells us of his sins, but they exist so separately from cha : the * 
ckson was purity, that they seem to he none of his, but to be acci- rged upon Has let as — poor ordi- 
Ll a certain m 1 hich nary weakuess, an original imbecillity of character, his 
The fact LJeu in a moral state, w never approach so near as : ce ta -— A 
entleman’s defile it; which theJ individual himself controlls, and procrastinated vevenge, y 
} SAR Sig ary dominion parted willing to hazard it however because no slight study of the 
coach, and which was | We have talked of of his character has led us to form it, and we believe it has the 
st have only . é ion of uncertain merit of not having been offered before. Mr F. 
1 his king- ibutes; he had with these a deep apprehension played this with ‘rit and feeli When the 
wheels ; the guilt. How does he rise into surpassing eloquence — —** 
at an i ih = nt RE ae ar TE 
eres not for himself, tt was not that he was commanded 2 : ~— — 
—8* that he fi us, with the appalling equally to his mother, and to himself. This probably only 
rather more eEers, A . | added to the terror. We have looked upon no such ex- 
nde to court Gimtbfullness cf sin, it was to restore a fallen nature to its potiientater. ‘Sheheue — 
n intimated id i iri Imost | * ’ 
ot be degra- a ——— ansuae Hamlet seemed to be alone with this dread companion, in 
= — w ⸗ * — a place of death. We have perhaps never seen a like ef. 
iled - awe w ark yo aa —*8 fect produced on such a crowd. We may truly say, ‘the 
rawn by two ‘ ieee stoutest held his breath for a time.’ It was questioned, 
and. Gading [Erie Steele chore that we doast Gnd in this simple 14, sso, if thls palaying terver was ant oat of place. 
such, l sub- which belongs to man? and who of usisthere who We only s of its effect 
embody all this? He must bring to this labor a power dives ‘ : 
e them, that A RETR. ete pl a NG We have now remarked on some of the more striking 
Washington — * passages of Mr. Forest's playing. We have done so in 
riage will be describe. He must be subdued to the very natwe of li with the manner of theatricals. Bat to cur 
hem. with which. for the time he had exchanged idcatity. : 
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must be without mame ; related to centuries long past ; mind there were many passages of a less glaring charaeter, 


It is this transfusion of another spirit, this intellectual 
ation, if we may so speak, which has been the 
labor of all those who have attempted to play Ham- 
——— — — eis SER — ture in him,’ he will show it here. Here was Mr F. to us 
and expression of the truth, the greater the suc- 
t is a salutary labour. It demands «deep thought, 


p intheterti- ¶ aueh forgetfulness of self. If the character be trul about 
4 ly ‘egy: : 
iderstood, and for the time is made that of the actor, be again, what has been said too often to be repeated, 


say something of the measure which be- —— — i wn with _ delight, and come away 
to Mr. Forrest. This is a delicate task, and if we| * new er thoughts. 
faults, we trust we sh lorget excellenci 
we should tel severe, —* * * not di ‘ J books, our clients, our fees,and even ourselves, and to find 
our apology we will borrow from Hamlet, which Mr. ourselves amidst other thoughts, and other times. We 
himself so beautifully, so exquisitely urged in the love a good play too, and were quite well enough pleased 


la the scene on the platform, Mr- Forrest differed from 

of his predecessors as we have seen. The terror 
less strongly marked, and awe seemed to be the pre- 
| "Semotion. There was far less trepidation and hur- | To the Editors of the New-England 
than in Macready, and by some it was thought there 


as to justify Mr. Forrest. They evidently express | have no other security against excessive emissions than is 
nd, and the question is by what manuer, | forded by the suffolk Bank System, we apprehend they 
erance, gesture, they are most truly conveyed | are still insecure. To collect the waters of a stream and 
- In Mr. Forrest, there was deep awe, a tre- | Carty them back to their fount is not always the best way to 
subdued voice, an agitated frame. He was evi- | preserve the land from inundation, or the fountain from 
a & supernatural vision, for his discourse | exhaustion: the guard should be placed at the fount, in a 
|S friends, and their disclosures had made it highly | word it is to the-legislature, not the Suffolk Bank, that the 
that such a visitor would come. Some prepara- | public have a right to look to preserve the soundness of the 
one, but a state of |currency. Let every Bank look to the soundness of its 
been produced which necessarily prevented | own issue and the whole currency will be sound. The 
» and placed every faculty into sush a relation | system of which we are speaking undoubtedly had its ori- 
was to be, that the direct product of the vision | gin in the expectation on the part of the allied banks oi! 


mara © before meeting Ophelia, was very ably | which it is perfectly fair for them to aim at. 

: sreat trial complain of is, that the system intended to effect this, is 
art. To bring suicide to the solemn ques- | productive of more inconvenience to the public than o.! 
4 was to | profitto them. We object, moreover to the principle, as 
ina “sea” (we do not like “siege,”) of trou- | a relic of Machivellian policy and as a principle of political 
— — — — — is managed after a manner in per. | economy, I believe it to be unsound, and especially we 
In Mr. F.’s act- | object to this system of allied banks having the credit o1' 
. manner was that of deep solemn musing. His | saving us from those ‘embarassments, and destructive re- 


He seemed to have for the moment a 
ne rest, following at once on an ex- 
ee indeed, of sorrows which in bitterness could 


This passage is dificult from its shmplicity, its naturalness. 
It is evident, that Hamlet is betrayed for the moment, into 
what he regards as an excessive expression of his love for 
Horatio, and immediately checks himself. Mr F. gave 
the whole of this with excellent effect. We were particu- 
larly struck with the transition. It was earnest, sincere, 
and discovered how much of the future conduct of Hamlet 
depended on the discoverics that might that vight be 
made 
‘The ‘closet scene’ is one upon which all actors we have 
ever witnessed, have apparently bestowed most labor. It 
is more accurately studied, and the mechanical business of 
memory is more faithfully done. [tis indeed a terrible 
scene. Whe but Shakspeare would have made a son so 
overwhelming a witness to the guiltofa mother. Nature 
had swumg from her moorings, a miracle had been done, 
that the knowledge ef the sin might be revealed. A 
son receives the revelation, and the whole character 
of Hamlet preserves this relationship; and this only 
can ex bis whole conduct through the play. It was 
nature, grave, which stirred him to revenge, and 
it was telenting, filial nature, which unnerved 
his arm. Je was unnecessary that the vision charged 


him— 


in which Mr F. gave a promise of doing far better than 
we have seen him do. These we cannot enumerate ; they 
would much please us to look upon again. It is in playing 
as in life, the true man is best seen where he is not looked 
at, and where he makes the least effort. ‘If he have na- 


most interesting, and to us by these he will be longest re- 
membered. 
But we ate forgetting ourselves, we have been saying 


that work which we love better than most human works ; 


We hope our readers 
will pardon us. We love now and then to forget our musty 


with Mr Forrest in one of the greatest in the whole range 
of the drama, to offer him our thanks and cordial good 
wishes. 





Communications. 


With your permission we will make a few remarks on 
the notice of the Suffolk Bank System, which appeared in 
the Galaxy of the Sth. That the emissions of Bank notes 
should, in all cases be governed by the power of redemp- 
tion, we presume no one doubts. If, however, the public 


increasing the valuc of their stocks, an object certainly, 
What we 


vulsions and crashes,’ causing ‘distress and ruin to spread 
through the community’ as represented in your fourth 
paragraph. No cause, it appears to us, short of famine, 
pestilence or sword would be adequate to so tremendous 
consequences, and for the causes which have saved us from 





those they trust. We repeat, that we consider it the busi- 


ness of the legislature, to provide that Bauking instiutions 
and if these abuses are frequent and of sufficient magni- 


proper sphere of eirculation of bank notes is not detcrmin- 


Burlington, or Mackinaw, make a part of the circulating 
medium of Boston. We answer, for the same reason that 
Boston bills should make a part of the circulating medium 
of Nashua, Burlington or Passamaquoddy. Suppose there 


ed in Boston, why then should not Boston money be re- 
ceived in payment, carried home and used at home, or on 


vending gvods to go to Burlington, why should he not re- 
Ceive in payment Burlington money, at its value of course, 
and when he has it use it in Boston, which for a time 
makes it a part of the circulating medium in Boston— 
these are the laws by which acirculating medium is neges- 
sarily governed, and the only laws by, which it should be 
_Controled. Op this subject it 


yet in the same article you announce with meaning exul- 
tation, that Massachusetts bills ‘are current at a great 
Gistance and in great amount out of the state, and espe- 
cially in the interior of New-York. Now suppose the 
other states to adopt the same liberal policy and this ex- 
tended circulation is at an end, carry out the principle, 
and Boston money must circulate only in Boston, Cambridge 
money in Cambridge, and Roxbury money in Roxbury.— 
Perfect the system still further by the operation of ‘its 
own principles, aud the bills of each ‘bank must circulate 
only among its own customers, and especially the princi- 
ple uf mutual reciprocity woul! he wholly destroyed and 
such means left toenjoy the independence of solitude.— 
And if true to his principles, circulate ouly his own pro- 
duction (the same thing as to forbid all intercourse) and 
to be clad in his own manufacture, or phat he should strip 
from inferior animals. Such is the nature of thes: newly 
discovered principles of Banking, and of the famous ‘Am- 
erican System,’ and those who te the one, to be 
Consistent, must advocate the other ; at both are prevent- 
ing as great an increase of wealth in the nation as would 
otherwise take piace, we believe to be-capable of as clear 
demonstration as any proposition in euclid. But to re- 
turn: there is in bank notes asin every thing else, a ten- 
dency to return homeward, becaase the further from home 
the less is their value, it is their law of attraction, and we 
deem it a great truth, as true in political as in physical 
science, and one of the secrets of wice legislation, that gen- 
erally things should be allowed to operate according to 
their own laws, their natural tendencies. These laws are 
themselves but effects which spring from and indicate tlie 
various wants of society, thus the fact that the ordinary 
course of trade did bring to Boston large amounts of coun- 
try money, was in itself strong. evidence that it was in 
some way advantageous to the community that it should 
come. It was indeed on the reciprocal wants of the 
community that it was borne to the metropolis, and with 
a knowledge of every circumstance which should depre- 
} etare ts vetue, Yet it came, and for the.plain, reasen shes 
advantages more than counterbalanced the disadvantages 
of its coming, and iu obedience to the same laws it in due 
time returns to where it issued. Jt is said to be a great ad- 
vantage of the Suffolk Bank System that it drives back im- 
mediately excessive emissions, if it be an advantage to the 
community to drive back such emissions, by driving back 
the whole, then this may be an advantage. Excessive 
emissions are after all but rare, and provide their own 
remedy, though by the operation of the present system 
emissions are made excessive which would not otherwise 
be so; the weight of that argument is against the system. 
There is much truth in the followfng paragraph from the 
Worcester Spy : 
‘In many parts of the country, especially among the 
manufacturing population, nearly all the capitalists and 
men of business are interested in banks, either as stock- 
holders or customers. In whichever of these relations 
they stand, the operation of the allied system is found to 
affect their interests most injuriously, and it is looked upon 
by them with those feelings which are always excited by a 
sense of oppression, for which there exists no adequate 
eause, except in the self interest of the oppressor. hey 
are therefore incited by a two-fold motive, to exert what- 
ever influence they have, to turn the course of trade from 
Boston, by their interest, as a measure that is remedial, 
and by their injured feelings, as one that is retaliatory.’ 
We shall here dismiss the argument, remarking on your 
paragraph about the ‘twenty years harping in so plaintive 
strains, about the decay of Boston, grass growing in the 
streets,’ &c. That it is the omplification of an idea which 
for ‘many’ years at least, has been considered sufficient to 
seal the lips of all who might chance to Gad fault with any 
measures of a commercial or political nature until it has 
become quite to siale for argument. ‘The question how to 
pteserve Boston from decay, though so often answered, 
has not, that we are aware, ever been asked, and we trust 
that in our day it wili not be pertinent ; but the question, 
how can the condition of society be improved ? is always 
so, nor does the asking it argue any unmanly forebodings. 
H. 





[We very cheerfully comply with the wish of our aged 
and venerable correspondent, by giving place to the follow- 
ing lines, though he does not exactly chime ia with our no- 
tions already expressed on the subject of the Infant 
Schools, and which we do not see any reason to change, 
yet many of our readers will no doubt be pleased with the 
opinions as well the sprightliness and wit, of the piece, and 
the others will, we think be amused without being hurt.] 


Messrs. Editors, 

I am an old man ; and like most old men, somewhat set 
in my opinions, perhaps. This being the case, and the 
world, on the other hand, being so changeable, I find that 
my notions are become as much out of fashion as my coat. 
You, | suppuse, still write yourselves ‘of those who are 
young ;’ aad from your calling, must need be men of the 
world. I cannot, therefore, look to have you of my way of 
thinking. But l am sure you are too good natured not to 
indalge an old fellow in his humors a little. 

In one of these humours I have strung together the fol- 
lowing homely rhymes ; liking this method of venting my 
mind much better than busying myself in going about 
talking. For! am more than ever of Blane Paschal's 
opinion, ‘that all the misfortunes of men (perhaps it would 
be well in these days, gentlemen, to add women) spring 
. from theic not knowing how to live quietly at home, in 
their own rooms.’ 

“But there is, Sir, an Aiery of children, little Eyases, that ery out 
on the of the i i it ; 
SS Ss cg ear ra ea 
maintains them ? 


Marry! That I will! 


those who lose, mure caretul to know the esponsibility of | They will lack ueither keeper nor room while us light.’ 


exist only on such condition as amply tosecuvethe public |<A scout?” ‘Yes, she’s sent, Tom, to hunt children out.’ 
of their solvency. We are aware that ahis is supposed to be | ‘Why, Hal, how she runs—how she gains on that brat, 


done now, and but for occasionally abuses, perhaps is so, a nate net = without chose, chist, os hat. 


tude, let them devise means of protectio®against them.— | Home she'll take him, wash, clothe him, from top to his toe, 
Premising this, Ict the bills of all Banks cir@glate, wherever | Lead him back to his mother, to save her all trouble, 
the interest or convenience of trade may watt them. The | 4% her aeat, and then add, ‘Ma'am, your favour youdouble.’ 


ed by mathemetical lines, but by interest, and convenience | And see them grow babies. You'll not mind the din, 
of trade. You ask why should the bills of Passamaquoddy, | For a minute or so.” 


What’s your name ?—I*ve forgot.” ‘My name’s ‘Tommy Wil,’ 
‘A fine little fellow! Speak up. How old are you ?’ 


to exist at either of those places a manufacturing estab- |0,don’t look abashed. ’ Tis the soul of our plan 


lishment, the productions of which shoald be chiefly vend- | That cach child should be free as full grown up man. 
A nice honest boy.’ 


the other hand, why shoulg uot a Boston merchant, in | For what child.’ 


And she called me an imp, for running a pin 
Most up to the Sead, right through Tom pussy’s skin.’ 


How little they feel of the grandeur of man ! 

Your failings, my child, are but virtues excessive ; 

And indulging in falsehood, but truth turned digreasive. 
us that your re- | All soon will be right ; and your sweet imperfections 
marks are quite contradictory. You y that Massachu- Will be all pruned away under our wise directions. 
setts bills ought to be the exclusive cutrency of the state ; | © Pick up that dear little creature !? 


‘What a bump on its furehead. And then such a jar, 
That I fear for its brains.—Naughty floor hurts its head ‘’ 


failure of a man in business, of of «a Bank makes al leust | Give your brats but a bed and a poseet at night, 


*What Indy’s that yonder ?’ cries Tom. 
‘She's a scout.’ 


‘Without more ado, 


‘But here stands the Baby-house. Let us look in, 
Says the teacher *My child, 


‘Two years’ 
‘Very well. There is nothing to scare you ; 


*Ma’a lickt me.’ 
‘O, fy! 


“Because that I told her a lie. 


*To use such shocking words! How is it they can ! 


‘Ya! ya!’ 


‘And I fear for my cars,’ quoth poor Tom. ‘Would *twore dead.’ 
‘O, see how they love one another, good Sir.— 
Pray what is the matter there? Why all that stir ?’ 
‘Our John is a kicking.’ ‘Sam hit me, I say.’ 
‘Ah Sam!’ ‘I just touch’d him because he won’t play.’ 
‘Now, stand two and two. Leteach his place find, 
Now, march! Lovely emblem of march of the mind !’ 
‘Tim tripe me.’ ‘You, Bill, you shan’t tread on my toe, 
I can’t march a bit, Ma’am, our Bill hurt meso.’ 
‘There, sit down, my dears.—You shall sce, Sir, here laid 
Before you a sample of every known trade.’ 
‘A sample or two will suffice, Ma’am, says Harry, 
My friend cares tu learn but one trade—how te marry.’ 
‘Trade say you ?? aske Tom. ‘What’s called ?? 
‘Why, matchmaking— 
A thriving trade, too ; and of all trades most taking.’ 
‘Now spread out your hands dear. Tis thus they make shoes, 
And this is the way that the seamstress, she sews. 
Now your hands to your mouth* ——~ ’Tis thus they blow horn. 
And now dolike me dear. Thus farmers sow corn. 
Take your stick and your stool. Now beat,’ 
*Rub a dub’ 
‘And now we'll play washing ; your stool for the tub. 
Put your stick to your mouth, dear ; now blow it.’ 
‘Toot, toat !? 
‘Very well. That’s the way, child, musicians blow flute. 
Now your stick across yor arm. Now fiddle.’ Fid, faddle ! 
‘Now we steer, now we scull, now we row, now we paddle.’ 
*We’ll to the next course, sir.’ 
‘Our thanks ! Quite enough.’ 
‘Why, Hal,’ whispers Tom, ‘was there ever such stuff !” 
‘You may gonow my dears.’ : 
Cry the children, Show nice 
Tolearn somany things, and that all in a trice. 
Then working’s so pleasant ! How pretty, to darn 
Without an old stocking, like Pa’a’s, or gray yarn. 
And then, there is sewing. How easy. O, my ! 
Neither thread, neither thimble, nor a needic’s small eye. 
How much more than Papa or Mama we do know. 
When we go amongst folks we shall make suck a show * 
They talk of our minds, tuo. O, grand, what a sight 
Of truth we shall know when we get all the light. 
And, then, all for us they will have such a fair, 
What a parcel of things. How *twill make the folks stare.’ 
FU BUG 138) CSE thUtT hus, SUR wore beading EGiEN ; 
‘Could you gentlemen, spare just a baby or two? 
Should deem it a favour.’ 
“Would gladly comply 
But, are both single gentlemen. Madam, good bye., 
A LOOKER ON. 

* Finding it here impussible to givethe sound accurately by letters, 
it is left to the imagination of the reader to fill up the space. 

THINGS IN GENERAL. 
In the case of the Commonwealth against General Ly- 
man, tried this week, the jury were unable to agree on a 
verdict. 








General Duff Green says, with respect to his remark 
touching Jackson’s policy towards his friends and foes— 
‘This mere presumption of ours has struck more terror to 
the souls of the guilty than would dissolution of the union, 
war, pestilence, or famine.” 
We cannot but hope, terrible as all this is, that some of 
the Adams men, will be thought to derive a trifleless than 
hanging, and perhaps get off for the freight. Nevertheless, 
they were lucky who jumped the fence in good season.— 
From present appearances, however, we suppose the 
‘fence’ will be pretty soon, ‘like an ill-roasted egg, all on 
one side,’ as Touchstone has it. 





Somebody in a Western paper says, that lightning will 
not strike a beach tree,—and so puts beach-wood among 
its non-conductors ; and somebody in a Vermont paper 
says, he has known lightning tear a beach tree to pieces to 
get at a wild cat in the branches. The§inference seems to 
be that beach-wood will not conduct lightning except to 
a wild cat. lt might be imprudent for some men to build 
their houses of this material. 





Yale College has 474 students, of whom but 84 Fresh- 
men. Is that College declining, or is it a fashion there for 
students not to begin at the beginning, but to enter later 
classes? Or does the whole number include the divinity, 
law, and medical students, and the resident graduates ? 





Achille Murat, son of King Joachim, has obtained per- 
mission from the legislature of Georgia to practice law in 
the various courts of that state. 





President Adams and the Winnebagoes have had a 
pretty considerable talk together ; and the President talk- 
ed as much like a’ savage as could reasonably be ex- 
pected. 





It is said that the Leicester Bank has determined to 
withdraw from its connection with the Suffolk Bank—and 
abide the consequences. 





A circular shot tower in Baltimore has been raised to 
the height of 234 feet and three inches! (we love to be 


particular.) Its diameter at the bottom is forty icet, at the 
top, twenty. 


A rogue in New-Haven cut offa half a hog and stole it; 
it is presumed, that the thief was an Adamsite, as the 
Jackson men ‘go the whole hog.’ 





The papers say that a large deposit of coal “equal and 
similar to Liverpool coal, has been found in Pennsylvania, 
and so near water carriage, that it can he afforded in our 
Cities very cheap. [f good, bituminous coal can be found 
within reach of our sea coast, it will be of immense advan- 
tage. But such things have beeo promised too often, to 





Shakspeare. 
And why should I not 2—‘Come, Tom, won't you marry ?’ 
‘Too poor,’ answers Tom—‘No matter,’ says Harry, 
‘The poorer the better. When not worth e sous, 
We're gentlemen, Thamas, with nothing to do. 





be readily believed. Of Anthracite we havea plenty ; and 
| nobody can deny that we du our best to burn it; but we 
believe neither Lehigh, Schylkill, nor Rhode Island coal, 
| will bura to any advantage exceping in close steves, or in 


SEE ES EEO. Ge De 
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A while ago a man, of whom the Rhode Island ces! pre 
prictors requested a recommendation of their coal, wrot 
them, that in the last day, when the world was on fire, he 
would crawl into their mine, for it would be the lasi thin 
to bura! A quantity of that coal was stored some years 
since ou the New Bridge street, and it was said to have 
checked a furious fire which burned io it—and found ste 
raatch, 

* "Tis now six years since we were ous, 

And five since we were two.’ 
It is said that serenicen petitions for divorce are peni- 
ing befure the Legislature of Georgia. 





It is stated’ im some papers, but not asa fact officials 
announced, that the British goverument are building sis 
fitty gun steam-ships ; and that it is supposed each of 
them will be equal to a ship of the line, iv respect of efti- 
ciency, and at much less cost. 


A proposition is before the Legislature of North Caroli- 
na, to incorporate all the banks of that state into one 
graml specie paying institution, and the state to hecome a 
stockholder on the same footing as individuals. 





William B. Giles has been re-elected Governor of Vir 
ginia by a large majority ; whereby it is manifest that in 
the Old Dominion a man cannot bluster himself out ot 
office. 





Comiez Over.—1 hoped, Messrs Editors, that the dark - 
ening delusions of party prejudice would not invade 
our halls of justice, nor do I say that they do; but a su- 
picious circumstance has occurred lately in the city. Ou 
Police Courts tave. been supposed to be most successfully 
and uncxceptionably conducted. No whisper of slander 
has ever touched them ; aud, but fur the occasional r=- 
proaches of those who owe to the kindness of these courts, 
food and lodging gratis,—they would have been in the 
unhappy predicament of inaving every body speak 
well of them. Alas, the scene is changed. A few days 
since, a youthful unfortunate who had been a little too 
happy in the third row of Old Drury the preceding night, 
was brought before Justice Orne, charged by the guar- 
dians of public peace and purity, with ‘kicking up a row.’ 
That she kicked any thing, was not proved, and that she 
could have kicked very hard without jeopardizing her 
standing, was doubtful trom the account of her condition. 
But it was proved, ves, gentle reader of the Galasy, 
proved by good witnesses, that she did actually and re- 
peatedly cry aloud, ‘Hurrah for Jackson.’ ‘Up with the 
Hero,’ &c. This was the head and front of her offence ; 
and ore weuld hardly think this a very heinous sin ; cer- 
tainly it is not a rare one; it has (l am told) been com- 
mon lately, very common very lately, to hear such cries 
in caucuses and commitiee rooms, places where good 
order and decorous procedure are almost as much to be 
expected as in the third row of the theatre; further, I 
would not lightly touch a reputation so unclouded, so well 
earned and so well established as that of our Police Court, 
but as it is my duty to give the facts to the public, l state, 
in virtue of my office, that this unhappy cyprian, whose 
chief offenee consisted in ‘jumping off the fence’ at a 
wrong time,—was committed to prison. I hope none of 
your readers will think they can discern in this judgment 
of the Court, any partialities in favour of Mr Adams ; for 
I am certain, in spite of appearances, that it could not be 
80. Reponrten. 


Massachusells Clain.—We are glad to see in the pro- 
ceedings of Congress that on motion of Mr Dwight, the 
Report of the Secretary of War made to the honse near 
“the close of last session, on the claims of Massachusetts 
for serviees of the militia during the late war, together with 
the accompanying documents, is ordered to be printed. 


The poetry of gastronomy.— The ancients,’ said Lord 
Gulazeton, ‘seem to have been more mental, more imagin- 
ative, than we, in their wishes, they fed their bodies as we!l 
as their minds with delusion: for instance they esteemed 
beyond all price the tongues of nightingales, because they 
tasted the very music of the birds in the organs of its utter 
ance. This is what! call the poetry of gastronomy.—P r1.- 
HaM. 














Punsters —The new novel Pelham, gives the fol!owing 
character of punsters. 

‘Vincent is the only punster I ever knew with a good 
heart—No action to that race in general is so serious an 
occupation as the play upon words, and the remorselens 
habit of murdering a phrase, renders them perfectly ubdu- 
rate to the simple death of a friend.’ 

If it be so, a law should be passed disqualifying all pun- 
sters to be jurymen But Pelham is egregiously out, it is 
only the bad punsters who show their cruelty by making 
their friends melancholy with poor wit. An inventor of a 
good pun is a benefactor, he does more for the world than 
many a prince and hero, he shoots a sensation of gladness 
and mirth through the whole circle of society. 





To Corresroxpents.—Our present number was made 
up, before we received the communication upon the sub- 
ject of tbe Boston University, commenting upon the article 
signed, ‘A Bostonian.’ 


GMasonic Calendar. 
COMMUNICATIONS NEXT WEEK. 
Corner Stone, Duxbury, Monday. 
Massachusetts, » Friday. 
ry. Medway, Wednesday. 








Deaths. 
In this city Jerusha Cushing ; Mrs Parthenian Terry, 
58; John 8. Allds; aged 37; John Tucker, aged 72; Sarah Odiorne, 29; 
—— Phi Sunda Susan Sowden, eged 2) 
t Jamaica Plains, on y morning, . ’ 
eldest ter of JohnS. * 
Near Iphia, 19th ult. John Brown, Jr. second sen of John 
Brown of this city, aged 33. 
At Canton, Seth Perkins. 


_In New Bedford, Egbert Benson Kempton, aged 20, recently of thie 
city. 


In Leicester, Winthrop Earle, 21. 

In Falmouth, Ansel Nye. 

In Brewster, Abraham Winslow, Esq. aged 59. 

In Groton, NH. Miss Emma Hardy, aged 43. 

bate oan — Bently, 65, formerly of this city. 
in Frances 8 

In Bath, Theodore Crawford aged 34. 

In Buxton, Wentworth Brad . a 


but there are some in the U. States, Canada, Brazil, France, Jersey 
Guernsey, and even on the Casket-rocks. 

In Gloucester, (Squam Parish,) Asa Woodbury, aged 32. 

In Watertown, —— Swift, 67. 

In New Hampton, N.H. Henry A. Drake, aged 18. 








3 
In this city, by the Rev. Mr Barret, Bodwell to Mise Lucy 
nn Briggs, by Rev. Mr Dean, Elisha Goodnow to Mise Jane Hunter 
a Pierce to Mies Emily Burroughs; Joseph . Hastings to Mis. 
race 


Spear. 
In Charlestown, by Rev. Mr Jackson, Thomas Jefferson Zilictt ta 


Miss Lucinda Smit 
In Woburn, Jeduthan Fowle to Miss Louisa Locke. 
In Billerica, Samuel to Miss Harriet Rogers. 
In Marshfield, Thomas Byrns, of East Bridgewater, to Miss Mary (. 
ao 


Shearma 
In Marblehead, Charlies Chase, of New! to Mies Hanneh Freet. 
In Medway, Allen Patridge to Mies *7 J. Daniels. 

In Taunton, William Bibby to Miss Sarah Fisher; Jeremiah Towns 
end to Mise Almirza Philips. 

In Charlottesville, Va. Daniel H. Gregg, M.D. of Medfeld, Mase. 
to Miss Maria R. Day. 

~ Newport, —— to Miss Clarissa Loceraine. 

- Mr Barroughs, George L. Emersco, a 

York, Me. to Miss Sherburne. * 

In Portland, Abraham Perkins to Miss Abigail Allen, Williem P. 
Bray to Miss Mary Hardy; John M‘Clary, Eaq. to Mies Haaneb Dodge. 
a SESE EEN TE eS EES EEE 











Entrance from Congress Strest. 
TO BE LET an io Goan, canes SAD 
PARSONS at No. 2, Coagress Square, or of Gray Loving a: -so. 





| warm weather; but it is in them abundantly tractible 


20 State street. 
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SMiscellanics. 

A BULL IN A CHINA SHOP. 

[The following, from the London Times, is one of the 
many satires which appeared in the English papers, upon 
the appointment of the Duke of Wellingtou to the Premier- 
ship. But after all, the Duke has made it appear, that a 
Ball may do some good in a china shop, now and then.) 
Veluti Dux Taurus —Stat. Theb. 2,323. 
Come list and hear, how I chanc’d to pop 

On a sight most rare and strange to sec ; 
I saw a Bull in a China-shop, 

And an Irish Bull, to boot, was he. 











Thinks J, ‘I'll stop and watch the sport ;' 
For | felt I own a strong ambition 

To know how Bulls themselves comport, 
When plac’d, as "twere, in ‘a false position.’ 


And soon I saw, as he roll'd his eye, 
How the lover of china felt alarm ; 
Though some bull-fanciers, standing by, 
Said, ‘Never you fear—he'll do no harm.’ 


’Tis a beast, uncommon, just and fair, 
And, though but little of crockery knowing, 
Respects all that ‘ere sort of ware 
As much as any Bull that’s going.’ 


Meanwhile, the animal stamp’d about 
Wherever his hoof a footing found ; 

Which is rather a ticklish thing, nodoubt, . 
Where cups and saucers are lying round. 


And nice little images there too lay 

Of Justice, Freedom, tad such like matters— 
Brittle affairs, that will soon give way, 

When the hoof of a Bull among them clatters. 


At first, old Taurus shy of the ware, 
And only wondering how the devil he 
(Like the Doge in France) had ever got there, 
Treated the gimcracks rather civilly ;— 


Merely ‘amusing the mob and himself, 

Now snufling at one thing, now at another ; 
And tossing some delicate Roman delf, 

In sport, from one of his horns to another. 


At length, however, the beast began 
To feel at home—and I need'nt say 
What ifls await poor mortal man, 
When Bulls in China-Shops ‘have their own way.’ 


First, this went crash—then smash went that, 
As the spunk of the noble brute increases ;— 
A whisk of his tail laid Freedom flat, 
And his hoof knocked Justice all to picces. 


Till lo, at length, ‘twixt tail and hoof, 

Such a deuce of a clatter round me broke, 
That, feeling 1 wasn't myself bull proof, 

And, alarm’d for the fate of my bones—I woke ! 


. Yes, woke—for it’s all but a dream I’ve said— 
Ihad gone to sleep on an indigestion, 
And bother'’d my head, in going to bed, 
With W——n’s speech on the Catholic Question. 





THE CHILD'S FIRST GRIEF. 
Oh ! call my brother back to me, 
I cannot play alone ; 
The summer comes, with flower and bee,— 
Where is my brother gone ? 


The butterfly is glancing bright 
Across the sun-beam’s tract ; 

I care not now to chase its flight— 
Oh! call my brother back ! 


The flowers run wild—the flowers we sow'd, 
Around our garden-tree ; 

Our vine is drooping with its load— 
Oh! call him back to me! 


He would not hear thy voice fair child, 
He may not come to thee, . 

The face that once like spring-time smil'd 
On earth no more thou'lt see. 


A rose’s brief, bright life of joy— 
Such unto him was given ; 

Go! thou must play alone, my boy ! 
Thy brother is in heaven. 


And has he left his birds and flowers ? 
And must I call in vain ? 

And through the long summer hours 
Will he not come again ? 


And by the brook, andin the glade, 
Are all our wanderings o’er ?— 
Oh! while my brother with me played, 


Would I had lov’d him more ! 
Mrs. Hemans. 





[From the Salem Couriet.] 
THE STARS. 

Yes—bright and glorious are ye set, 

In unalloyed and stainless light ; 
Like genius round the coronet 

That gilds the dusky brow of night. 
High—high above the darken'd earth 

Your mystic course hath ever been, 
Shedding the same pale radiance forth, 

Upon the dim abodes of men. 


Earth's glories pass—her proudest things 
Give token of their sure decay— 
The shade of final ruin clings 
Around the beautiful and gay. 
The tower that guards the monarch's form 
Is numbered soon with visions past — 
The oak that battles with the storm 
Lays down its verdant head at last. 


But there ye shine—in light and love, 
As pure as at creation’s dawn, 

When through the glorious realms above 
Your anthem hailed the rising morn ' 

The chance and change of buman ill 
Affect ye not—nor stain of crime ; 

But there ye shine in beauty still, 
Unsullied by the wing of time. 


The earth has much to lift us up 
Beyond its scenes of care and strife, 
And mingle in our bitter cup 
The forecast ofa happier life ; 
But nought of all created things 
Hath power like yonder starry sky 
To lend the soul etherial wings, 
And lift the chainless thought on high 


IMPROMPTU ON WASTE. 
Oh! wast thou not the smallest thing, 
Created by Divinity ; 
For grains of sand the mountains make, 
Aad atoms fill infinity. 
Waste not thou the smallest time, 
‘Tis imbecile infirmity ; 
For well thou knowest, if aught thou knowest, 
Thet seconds form eternity —Knight. 





{From tho London Medical Gazette, Oct. 11.) 


opened. A large number of students have already 
been admitted to its medical classes, the tide of | 
pupils (as we know by experience) continues to 
come ina full month after the introductory lec- 
ture,—before the end of October the number will 
probably be doubled, and its success as a medi- 
cal school is, in our belief at least, settled. Let 
the Professors of the other branches of knowledge 
do as well, and the success of the University will 
be equally certain. 

And now that it has opened with such cheer- 
ing prospects, it is amusing to look un the objec- 
tions to the scheme which have been floating in the 
minds of those numerous persons called ‘freezers,’ 
before the first stone was laid, down to the first 
lecture. One was, that a large city is an unfit 
place for a University. This is an old notion. In 
a ‘Tour through Scotland,’ written at the begin- 
ning of the last century by Daniel Defoe, we find 
him, in his letter from Edinburgh, making the 
same objection to that University ; but if, instead 
of being a flying tourist, he had been a resident of 
that city, or, what would have been better, a stu- 
dent of that University, he would soon have dis- 
covered that his objections were unfounded. If 
the question was, where is knowledge fost easily 
accessible? there could be no doubt that_a vast me- 
tropolis like London would be the fittest place for 
a University. Its hospitals—its collections of 
art—its various and admirable libraries—its book- 
seller’s shops, where you may get any book in any 
language most commonly at once, and always in 
the shortest timiv—its congregated talents—its in- 
tellectual soci: ty—in all these thiags it so far sur- 
passes the ‘quiet of academic groves,’ that a literary 
or scientific man who has been accustomed to live 
in it, would in any other place either die of ennui 
orhang himself. But it is said, that these advan- 
tages are more than counterbalanced by the temp- 
tations to vice and idleness which it holds out to 
the youthful student. What are the vices to which 
the students of a University are most subject ? — 
turbulence, drunkenness, and unchastity. To be- 
gin with the last: compare in this respect the stu- 
dents of Cambridge and Oxford with those of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow; or to go abroad, compare 
those of Heidelverg with those of Berlin. Wher- 
ever a multitude of young single men are gathered 
together in a body, whether in a retired previn- 
cial University or in barracks in the country, they 
will find means for gratifying the vicious propen- 
sities of their age; and this they do first by de- 
vouring, like locusts, all the purity, at least the 
frail purity, of the neighborhood ; and if this does 
not suffice, they make up the deficiency by bring- 
ing into the market a fresh supply. In one way 
or another they are just as unchaste as the 
students of a metropolitan University; and the 
only difference is, that the supply being smaller, 
the material is more ordinary. 

Asto the second vice, drunkenness—we our- 
selves went from an English University to a Scotch 
one, and surely we never witnessed at the latter 
such long, hard, deep drinking, as we did at the 
former. Our old bed-maker used to tell us (and 
we saw enough to know that she was not roman- 
cing) that she always came about four o’clock in 
the morning, to see in what condition her:masters 
came home; they were generally brought—but 
we will not repeat the scenes which she described. 
There is fer less of this hard drinking among the 


students of a city university, for there are more 
agreeable modes of spending the evening. In an 


English University, those who are not reading- 
men have no other mode of spending the evening 
than by juining a wine party; at aScoteh Univer- 
sity there were all sorts of temptations to call us 
from the bottle—there were the debating clubs, to 
which the idle went as well as the intellectual— 
there were auctions of medical books—there was 
the theatre, and occasionally a ball, or a party, 
at the house of one of the hospitable inhabitants 
of the new town. Asto rows in our English Uni- 
versities, there have been times when the govern- 
ment and townsmen have been at open war, and 
the latter could scarcely go safely along the streets, 
But only think of the students of the London Uni- 
versity sallying out in a hody against a London 
mob! <A friend once remarked, that of all the 


bling: he meant with regard to intellectual, but it 
place where a body of students is so little likely 
to give itself airs as a large city. 

Another objection to the London University 


was, that it afforded no religious instruction. 
much more stress has been 


without Greek than without religion. 


ture hopes, but to his present peace. 


this part of his nature, than we should on Guy’s 
St Thomas’s, or St George’s Hospitals. 


dresses ; and when they were atlength assembled 


breakfast. 


are in lodgi 
cording to 


ents, Methodists, all together in one 
ena J heterogeneous congregation ? 
e 


—. . 
— — — J— 


THE LONDON UNIVERSITY. | 
The London University, as it is called, has | 


places he ever was in, London was the most hum- 


is equally true of bodily prowess. There is no 


So 
laid upon this 
than it deserves, and so much more than will be 
laid upon it a few years hence, that although we 
do not suspect the sincerity of the echoers, we do 
that of the original promulgators of the cry. We 
are not blind to the importance of religious educa- 
tion—we would rather our sons should grow up 
We are 
well aware of its importance, not only to his fu- 
No man 
can go tranquilly through this world without reli- 
gion, unless he is made of stone ; but we should 
no more think of depending on the London Uni- 
versity or the King’s College for the cultivation of 


Nothing 
can be more useless than the religious ceremonies 
_ in our English universities. In, our time, every 
morning the bell rang (if we remember right) at 
seven o'clock, immediately the students were to 
be scen scampering across the courts to the chap- 
el, like so many rabbits in a warren—some of 
them scampering back again because it was sur- 
plice morning, and they had forgotten their white 


he whose turn it was to read the service, made it 
his chief ambition to ‘rattle it off’ as fast as possi- 
ble, and get back to his blazing hearth and his hot 
In the London University, the stu- 
dents who live with their parents will accompany 
them to their own place of worship, and those who 
will go to church or meeting ac- 

e sect in which they have been edu- 
cated. Is not this far better than huddling church- 
men, Quakers, Baptists, Unitarians, Independ- 
at com- 
ere a Qua- 
r with his broad brim on—there a Methodist, 

his lank locks parted over his forehead; here a 
stiff-starched Independent—there « disputatious- 
looking Unitarian, sneering at every mention of 
the Atonement or Trinity. We are quite con-| 
vinced that before these two colleges have been 
pitted against each other five years, no man will 

‘ ask which is the Whig and which the Tury Col- 
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him to say them as he has been taught by his pu- 
rents; but which is the most convenient by its! 
Situation, and which professors communicate the | 


most knowledge in the most atiractive and instruc-| 


tive wavy. 


From, the New Monthly Magazine. 


Mr Martin's Picture of the Deluge.—The en- 
graving is just published of this extraordinary 
picture. Jt is engraved in the same style with 
Martin’s other works, but from the absence of a 
variety of lights and colors, which characterize his 
Belshazzar’s Feast, it was more difficult to execute 
with effect. It is however, a most successful 
effort, and conveys the grand and gloomy effect 
of a picture upon one of the most sublime subjects 
which the history of the world has presented to 
the imagination of the poet or the painter. 

The rushing of the waters—the breaking up of 
the fountains—the windows of heaven opened,— 
are indeed, all truly and horrifically depicted. 
Byron’s noble drama of ‘Heaven and Earth’ is 
finely touched in this picture : 





‘Shall: yon exulting peak, 
Whose glitt’ring top is like a distant star, 
Lie low beneath the boiling of the deep ? 
No more to have the morning sun break forth, 
And scatter back the mists in floating folds 
From its tremendous brow! No more to have 
Day’s broad orb drop behind its head at ev’n, 
Leaving it with a crown of many hues ? 
No more to be the beacon of the world, 
For angels tealight on, as the spot 
Nearest the stars ? 
Shall prayer ascend, 
When the swoln clouds unto the mountains bend 
And burst, 
And rushing oceans every barrier rend, 
Datilthe very desert knows no thirst? 
Where shall we fly ? 
Not to the mountain high ; 
For now their torrents rush with double roar 
To meet the ocean, which, advancing still, 
Already grasps each drowning hill, 
Nor leaves an unsearched cave.” 





Tin Pedlars—A Mr Yale, of South Reading, 
Mass. advertises in the New Hampshire Patriot, 
for six young men, whose services are wanted to 
peddle tin. tis to be presumed from the sequel, 
that he sent this notice to New Hampshire ta avoid 
the application of ‘Connecticut pedlers ;’ for the 
condition is, that they must be moral and honest, 
and bring certificates in this behalf from the Se- 
lectmen, ‘countetsigned’ by the minister of their re- 
spective towns. ‘Be particular’-—none else need 
apply. We take great pleasure in noticing all 
the various improvements that are going forward 
in our country in morals, no less than the arts.— 
But this is ore than we expected—Tin pedlars 
honest too !—Williamstown Adv. 





A voyage to Botany Bay in search of gentili- 
ty.—At the Cork Assizes, the other day, a 


ceiving stoley goods. The judge was expressing 
some doubt as to the punishment he should inflict, 
when the prisoner exclaimed—TI'll thank your 
lordship to transport me, if you can do it. IM 
be better off in Botany Bay than here. I wish to 
leave my regiment, for there is not a single gentle- 
man in it.’ 





. In the Memoirs of Count 
Segur, (vol. 1. p. 168,) there is the following an- 
ecdote :—*My mother, (the Countess de Segur,) 
being asked by Voltaire respecting her health, told 
him that the most painful feeling she had aross 
from the decay of her stomach and the difficulty 
of finding any kind of aliment that it could bear. 
¥oltaire, by way of conversation, assured her that 
he was once nearly for a year in the same state, 
and believed to be incurable ; but that, neverthe- 
less, a very simple remedy has restored him. It 
consisted in taking no other nourishment than the 
yolks of eggs, beaten up with flower of potatoes 
and water.’ Though this circumstance took place 
as far back as about fifteen years ago, and respect- 
ed so extraordinary a personage as Voltaire, it is 
astonishing how little it is known, and how rarely 
the remedy has been practised. Its efficacy, how- 
ever, in cases of debility, cannot be questioned, 
and: the following is the mode of preparing the 
valuable article of food, as recommended by Sir 
John Sinclair :—Receipt—Beat up an egg in a 
bowl, and then add six table spoonfuls of cold wa- 
ter, mixing the whole well together ; then add two 
table spoonfuls of the farina of potatoes, mixing it 
with the liquor in the bowl. Then pour in as 
much boiling water as will convert the whole into 
jelly, and mix it well. It may be taken either 
alone or with the addition of a little milk, and 
moist or best sugar, not only for breakfast, but in 
cases of great stomachic debility, or in consump- 
tive disprders, at the other meals. The dish is 
light, easily digested, extremely wholesome and 
nourishing. Bread or biscuit may be taken with 
it as the stomach gets stronger. 


Valuable Receipts 





Sir Walter Scott.—At the dinner given to the 
Duke of Buccleuch, the gentlemen of Dumfries- 
shire, Sir Thomas Kirkpatrick, the Sheriff, pro- 
posed the health of Sir Walter Scott, who was 
present, on which Mr Fergusson, of Craigdarroch, 
in an eloquent speech, remarked that he had re- 
pentedly, i cauntries which he thought in impos- 
sible the fame of his illustrious countrymen could 
have reached, found it an honored passport. He 
had heard the name of the author of Waverley 
pronounced with admiration in Russia—and on 
the banks of the sacred Jordan—and by the pret- 
ty lips of the very fairest of the Georgian fair, on 
the confines of the Black Sea. He had been ask- 
ed in these distant regions, ‘Have you seen “Red 
Gauntlet,” the last production of the Great Un- 
known?’ Craigdarroch, at the conclusion of his 
speech, proposed the health of Sir Adam Fergus- 
son; when Sir Adam rose to return thanks; but 
feeling himself unable to reply as eloquently as 
he wished to the fervid eulogium with which the 
toast had been prefaced, he was about to resume 
his seat in silence, when Sir Walter, who had 
also risen, said he would say to him as the farmer 
said to his servant, whu stammered in his speech, 
‘If ye canna speak, ye can sing, ye rascal.’ [Great 
applause.] Sir Adam accordingly, soon after 
sang ‘The Laird o' Cockpeo. 


? 





Beware of a silent dog, and still water. 
Call me cousin but cozen me not. 
Diseases are the interest of pleasure. 
Every man wishes the canal to go by his own 
door. 











lege—which compels him to say his prayers ac- 
cording to the English Church, and which Jeaves 


dragoon, named Chambers, was convicted of re-|~ pire 


Go in the country to hear the news of the town. 
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wis LETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM, | 


the most valuable remedy discovered for al! diseases of the | 


HE. JACKSON WREATH, or NATION 


AL SOUVENIR.— ‘crore 
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v, oe 
Lungs. ‘Uhis Balsain has been ued with the most extraordinary suc- | ln preparation a <pbendict Natioeal Tribute ont ASD PavRtotiog » 
e@ss, 6) Consumplions, asthina, pleurisy, spitting of blood, hooping | great Civil Victory achieved by the prople 8 —— Of the 
cough, and pulmonary affections of every kind. ‘Ihe best evideuce 14 | Orleans. » Mirongh the Here of Noy 
ite tavoer arises from the universal satiséuction it has givea to those Costasts. ona 
who hove used it; the very high celebrity it has rapidly acquired, fst.) Tt wall coutain @ portrait of — Jack 4 : 
wind the fact that it is frequently prescribed by physicians of emi- | of the United States, Engraved in « superior - 7 Preeistent eles 
nence. $t is a very agreeable medicine, aod its eperation is speedy | tended to present a faithful and beautiful liber y= an COPPrT, and ig, — 
and effeetual. - * idaal to the American people. tess of thes iff oO 
From the aumerous certificates contained on the bill of directions, | “i. A splendid tithe yo — X e 
the following are offered for the consideration of those who are unac. | im _ Page coatarmng the United States Cunt of ae 
quainte ! with the medicine. MM. Lite of Andrew Jackson as written by . * 
Cerighcate of Abiezer Alger, Jr. of West Bridgewater, Ms. —* Presenting a true character of the soldier — abh, de 
Having been coined with o vecy vielent cold, which wes attended hu recommended to the people of the United Mates by hie” who has 
with a bad cough, and spitting of blood, I was induced, by the recom- —— long experwace and transceadant services to his oa — 
mendation of a friend, to make trial of the Vegetable Pulmonary Bal ble 2 A copperplate engtay me of the Battle of New Orleans os h 
sam; and was completely cured by the use of two bottles. —— harger —— Jackson in the foreground, with tn Ate We hav 
: ABLEZER ALGER, JR. | SPe"sled Banner » With the “May 













has taken the advice of the most celebrated physicians, und perse- 
vered in their prescriptions, but the complaint increased in severity, 
until he made trial of the vegetable Lithontripic and Solvent Powder, 
in July last. From the use of this medicine, 


The following works are just, Published by MUNROR & FRANCS 


nating over the field of battle 
















“ th. A copperplate engraving of the F; - condition 
Certificate of Leonard Stoddard. ariche : srmer of Toonessce ; Scone 
Tothe Public.—Having beae seized im the winter of 1985 with the | 4.0%" = vated farm, The, tistant view of General Jackson's real from a no 
prevailing influenza, I continued, for the space of two years, to be alterations from = a Ce will be coped, With prone : 
troubled with a bad cough, great difficulty of breathing, occasional | York, covers: xa — 3 F zr. at Philadelphia and New publicatio 
pain in the side, great debility, attended with bad digestion and the | the mights of the election, in front of the i ey Hhuminated og 3 
expectoration of much thick matter. [ consulted three distinguished | Gth. Some further nicula of the | eckson Head Quarters, sinc 
pie, and made use of Anderson’s Cough Drops, the Indian Spe- | the collection of facts made b ae ; — bent Compiled trom 
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gravel or stone in the b r. It is likewise one of the most efficient | Should be furwa immediately, as they will be attended to guy tha 
remedies for the Dropsy, that has ever Leen discovered ; aud on the | order in which they are received. Address, to the cherch 
principle that the imutediate cause of Dropsy, is a diseagedetute of the JACOB Dec 
exhalants, and urinary system. ‘ Franklin Engraving Office 
_ The following certificates are offered for the satisfaction of the pub- | _ Subscription papers left at Helahen’s, Chesnut Street, 
lie, ann many others may be found on the bill of directions. Fourth and Gaskill Street, at General Snyder's 
he subscriber, resident of the tity of Boston, has been for seven | Northern Liberties, at the offices of the American Sents 
— sorely afflicted with the gravel, which complaint was frequent- | “¢/phia Gazette, the Philadelphia Mercury, at the 
—*2* as to incapaciate him from labor, for months together.— | /¢¢ House, &c. §c. . 
le 


Philadelphia, Nov. 24, 1828. 6 





Washington-street. 






















and J. P. HALL, Jr. Union-street. Price $2. 


HE ; — Ton Atlas, or Literary, His- 
prica! mercial Reporter is published weekly, in New- 
York City, and forwarded to subscribers by mail, at five YGollars per 
ann. in advance, exclusive of postage. 
CONTENTS OF NO. IX. 
MISCELLANIES.—Lovely Lenka (verses) ; Mental Character of 
the Arab; Infancy Asleep cons ; Intel. Inf" of Diet ; Book Trade 
of Germany ; Exped. of the Blossom ; Cromwell; Female Ornaments ; 
Gobhett’s Grievances ; Wesl. Methodist ; Protect. from Drowning ; 
Wn. Gifford ; Migration of Herrings ; Snow Flake (v.); Singu. 
Theft and Restitution ; Sabine Wedding ; Human Life ; Epitaph on 
a Kitten (v.) Historica Recister.—Great Britain.—Lord 
tholic Emanc. ; MrShiel’s Speech before the 
; Harvest ; Frices of Wool, Cotton, and 
; India Bonds ; Church in Ireland ; Affirmation; 
Stamps ; Pins ; Rose Noble ; Sir W. Scott ; inei 
ird; Wandered Wean. 
Church ; Block. of Algiers. 
3 Commerce. Regulations. Prussia. 





44, Hanover-atreet, opposite Elm-strect, | C 
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BR ECOLLECTIONS OF A BELOVED 
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faithful pi 
early li 
— with a firm 
rom its innumerable perils 
His, who has said, ‘ =, 
trust in me.’ »? 


A little Manual of Daily Devoti i 
ly Devotion, — end 


Bi UGENE AND LOLOTTE. 


Orphans, expelled fi " i 
ee —* pe rom France, in 


strange country. An interesting little 





























has received the most . y . 
salutary and unexpected operation, as it has improved the state of his HE PEARL—being the first of an Annual revolution 
health, and effectually dissolved the gravel into such minute particles, Present for Youth. An original work, embellished with ed—durin 
that they have passed off without difficalty. engravings, bound in silk, and other fancy bindinge. By the outber siqd—ever 
eet am (Signed, CALVIN LANE. | of many approved works for children. tion: the 
. > , fe s . * 
wg acreage Go te Nie ate eee cra a ef bythe ev 
ripic vent je : ; > : a a 
heen afflicted for some time past with the gravel, which had induced Fniedolphia, | With ten Engravings. This little work ison the Grecque, 
great debility and distress. "He followed the advice of the most cele- | Dialogues," Prlemds and consiste of Original Hori end =f and dugge 
mode ot i ie —— bends, and 
t ine, w i ly wholly re- A P d 5) 
moved the complaint. He would most strongly recommend this med- G incinle. i — or tudence and 
icine to those who = suffering from similar complaints —— ee ms —— of Lady Goalies The cee Vitae wage-play’ 
AchGeld loa tae AS STONE. handsome style, for a New Year's —— and will be of —— ad rep 
A — of Porto Rico, avho had been cured of a complaint of Semis of hem thi oe ; — ren 
the eeseary system, by the use of the Lithrontipic, has lately ordered | @M TORIES FROM ROMAN HISTORY;  staine 
eis bottles, er the use of his countrymen, who were laboring under - with eighteen Designs on wood ; being the net interesting pate cour: 
Bold by W & REED, + —— t occurred in Rome, condensed for the —— @ ® 





SISTER ; interspersed with reflections addressed to her own 


By the author of ‘Little Sophy.” “It presents 
ure of a delicate and high-minded female, —2 = 
to the dangers of the world, yet tseading ail ite intriente 
step and upright demeanor, a bape eb oad 
pported by any ona than 
lot thy widows 


unsu 
leave thy fatherless childsen, 





RIVATE HOURS —By 
of ‘Conversations on Common Things,’ ae 
} bound 
manner ; suitable for 





An interesting relation of the adventures of two Preach 


, young 

the time of the Revolut: 

afterwards died in Germany, leaving them fricndhoes tot 
story. 
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3 Consump. of in the U. 8. 3 
dle ; Del. Breakwater ; Mr. Monroe ; The Critic ; Embassy to Colom- 
bia ; Gen. Thos. Pi 3 Widow of Gen. Montgomery; Mr. Ing- 
ham ; Salt in Mass. ; Is]. Banks ; Mon. to Perry; Naragan- 
sett; New York Elections ; Insurances; Coal ; islature of Del. ; 
Sugar in N C.; Season in Geo. ; Education in Tenn.; Univer. of 
Alab. ;City of N. Orleans ; Church at Pensacola. .— Agric. 
Reports ; Chaudiere 3 Scientif. Inst. of Montreal. New 
Brunswick.—Mayor of St Guatemala.— 





EWETT’S IMPROVED VEGETABLE 
PILLS, OR GERMAN SPECIFIC. These Pillsare a specific 
remedy for dyspepsia, jaundice, diseases of the liver, loss of appetite, 
sour stomach 9 veneas, piles, &e. — 
NEW CERTIFICATES—That the Public may judge of the 
high reputation of this article, the following Certificates, (which 
among others have been voluntarily presented within the last three 
days) are offered for thcir perusal. 

i of Dr. A. 8. Grenville—Having the most satisfactory 
evidence of the medical qualities, and highly salutary operation of 
Jewett’s Improved Vegetable Pills, (prepared by H. Piumley) in cases 
of Indigestion or Dyspepsia, Jaundice, Disease of the Liver, &c. 1 
would ny eee their use to those who may be afflicted 
with the above class of complaints, as an invaluable — 

i A. 8. GR ILLE. 


( 

Cambridgeport, September 16, 1827. 

I ut 7 of Mr. “Abe —Bolioving 4 — Improved ae ee 
al pared . Heman Piumley) are a remedy worth 
the highest con 71 am induced, from — —* 
state the effect they have had on a member of m: 

hich gradually incressed to a high degree ef severity, ‘The 
whi ually ine: to a hi ° 8 
tame were, a great ration of strength, loss of appetite, pain in the 
head, dizziness itation of the heart, pain in the side, and cough. 
She commenced with the Pills early in the Spring, and received imme- 
diate relief. They were continued according to the direction, until 
— two boxes = an, oe the cure appeared to be perfect, 

no sym of disease has since appeared. 
ymptom 


(Signed) 
Boston, September 18, 1827. 

P. S.—I would further state that when my wife commenced with 
the above named medicine it was supposed, by those who had the 
best opportunity of judging, that she could not survive, and such 
a speedy and perfect recovery was therefore altogether age = 

Certificate of Dr. Baumlin.—The following is a Certificate from 
Dr. C. F. Baumlin, a — — — at te ng of Goet- 
i now a titioner of high celebrity, in idge, . 

"rhe subscriber has tested the: effects of Jewett’s Improved Vegeta- 
ble Pills, in several severe cases of disease of the liver and digestive 
or and the result has convinced him that they are eminently cal- 
culated to subserve the purpose for which they are designed. Consid- 
ering them al her superior to those articles commonly offered for 
similar complaints, I would cheerfully add my testimony in favor of so 


valuable a medicine. 
(Signed) CHARLES FREDERICK BAUMLIN, M. D. 
N. B. Inthe above recommendation, I particularly refer to those 
Pills inclosed in a blue wrapper, and signed on a yellow label, H. 
Plumley &. F. BAUMLIN, M. D. 


jumley. 

Cambridge, September, 1827, 
For * by LOWE & REED, No. 44, Hanover-street, at the 
head of Elm-street, R. COLE, No. 12 Bowdoin Row, 8. N. BREWER 
& BROTHERS, 92 and L. H. BRADFORD 492, Washington-street, 
J. P. HALL, Jr. 1, Union-street—Price 75 cents per box. 

label to each genuine box is si H. Plumley. 

a*e For sale as above, Jewett’s celebrated ice Bitters, and 
Vegetable Rheumatic Plasters.—Price fifty cents. The reputation 
of these medicines is so extensively ectnowbedged, that te- 

tions are unnecessary Feb. ! 





This day published by HILLIARD, GRAY & WO. 
WARS. HEMANS’S RECORDS OF WO- 


of the edition of her works ; and likewise to be sold rately. 
THE WORKS OF MRS. HEMANS have been published. and are 
fur sale by Hilliard, Gray & Co. as follows : f 
1. of the Alps, the Siege of Valencia, the Vespers of 
Palermo, and other Poems : first title, by Mrs. Hemans, Vol. 
I. . Price $2,500. 8vo. — 
2. ‘Lhe Forest Sanctuary, and Poems: firet title, Poems by 
Mrs. Hemans, Vol. Ji. Part IJ. * Price $1,25 8vo. 
3. Records of Woman,with other Poems : first title, Poems by Mrs 
Hemans, Vol. II. Part. 1{. Price $1,25. 8vo. i 
These compose a uniform set of Mrs. Hemans’s latter works, in two 
volumes, Svo. price $5. The t execation is eminently 
beautiful and correct ; so as to one of the best specimens uf the 


American press. . 
4. Pirst title, Mrs. Hemans’s Earlier Poems. Second title, Poems 
by Mrs. Felicia Hemans. A new jon. ly printed in 


of Mrs. Hemans not contained 

in the 8vo edition, viz: Restoration of the Works of Art to Italy ; 
pag pte meg 5 Toe Roope — tote 
ets, with origina! 3 : te ; 
Uwe late King ; Modern Greece ; Dartmoor ; The Meeting o w 
= Bruce ; The Last Constantine ; Greek Songs ; Songs of the 
id, &e. 

- Posane reprinted from the American octavo edition. 2 vols. 1émo. 


5. 
Price 1 
nye be bound uniformly with the two volumes of Easlier 


6. Hymns on the Works of Nature, for the use of Children 12mo. 

Price 12 1-2 cents. Now. 21. 
Ht CASKET.—BOWLES and DEAR- 
BORN, have this day published, The Casket. 


2, 





and New Year’s Present for and 
This work consists of 
lar writers of Juvenile 





Where drums beat, laws are silent. 


—— - 
use at Supper Parties: also, a complete List of W. 

whereby weight can be ‘ascertained by measure ; w oi 
very convenient, preventing the want of sca 


during the operations of i i 
used ore, com —— Preparing any — ‘ths wary 













* The Second Edition of 
EVENTY-FIVE RECEIPTS, 
a. | With a sties of mlacellancoss Reonits or Dias 


will be 


he Conver 










. War. Col: . to 
bia.—Conspiracy at Bogota. Bolivie.—Peruv. Invasion. * —— and to all lovers of end rs of suffi 
Fish — — CORD.. wt 4 he ——— oe ‘ totam 7 ve from 
t ; Ma utta, Copenhagen, and 3 and . * 
marie on the Eng. Corn Market, Besides the usual contents ; and ERMAN OPULAR STO sho 
unenumerated Articles. New Series, by the Baron Grimm. With nine y 
Tie subscriber bei for the above publication, will re- | 4ezigned by the inimitable Cruikshank, to illasteate us in wht 
ceive subscriptions at t rier Office, or through the Post Officc. | het: Girl. The Blue Ligh The Young Giant. te affai 
JOHN PUNCHARD | Frjler and Bear. The Peo Wit. Chorry and the Frog Bride. The * 
Boston, Dec. 5, 1888. 3tis which is published oe re ato The first part may also be hed, y of th 











A new edition of 
AMILIAR TALES FOR CHILDREN. 


) Art. 1. | 
= ___ Being thirty entertaining little stories, with pictures, divided rd be re 
Seniae Recon — 1 OF Gfty contoa doen. Done up in pe 2. | 








The second Edition of 
PANHE HOUSE SERVANTS’ DIRECTORY 
arrangement and 
for 
ing in all its branches ; and 


Partics with order ; with general direct 
kinds pt a a * with general directions for -placing 


pu 
all Domestics, 
which they have received of its 
Governor 
a while as a servant. 


The directions are plain 


I think that many more would te subscribed for ie Beston.’ 
RE INDIA RUBBER SHOES— 


assortment of Ladies 
sale 7 ¥ Boys 































Or a Monitor for Private Families ; 


tformance of Servants’ Work i 
sotting out Tables and Sideboards in fret ordet. ‘Thetart of Welt, 
i how to conduct Large 


ing hiate on the 


Fowl, &e ; with full instructions 
» Brass, Steel, Glass, : 
nd Common Lampe: 


are so well convinced of the utility ef thi fr 
that they offer but one out of —— 


great merits, and this ie fromthe 
of Massachusetts, in whose family the auther 


‘I have read the work 


tentively, and think it may be ofam 
and porepicuous ; and many of 1 
- Could servants be * 
usefal, exbte 
- In Nove 
as ever sit 
hat a déci: 


53*8 —— w 


copies as six dollass will pay fer, ⸗ ; 





Eight hundred peirs su 
t low 





cians and others are assured that their orders, preseri 
meet with prompt and strict attention, night end day. The 
of this establishment are requested to continue theis 
eptm ⸗ 


street 
WATHAN JARVIS, DRUGGIST AND 


street, long known as Apothecari 
B. a Hens pot ries Hall, 








a 
jest 
prices, by ISAAC WILLIAMS, No. 180, —— 
tf Ost. ny out « 


| It is som 
APOTHECARY, has taken the Store No. 188, Wein “ror 
ow (lately kept by Messrs. : 
ay ee.) 
ae. 
old 


of Drugs and Medicines is complete and genuime 





et 
freee G 





posons, 


Suae 20 





Notes, and an appendix, by a Physician of ia, in S90 
Just received — — BILLEARD, — Cd.” i 


MAN, beautifully printed in 8vo. forming Part II. of Vol. n.| 2 
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new edition, | hoe 


by Alexander H. Stevens, M.D. and séiiiet 


OOPER’S SURGERY.—A 


with Notes, 


Nov. 21. ep 


RINTER’S GRAMMAR.—Jomt paleaed 


by MUNROE & FRANCIS, an Absidgemest of Jehoow’ 


naling ELASTIC COMPOSITION BOLEEBS. Phas tte 
* XITION — 


PONGE BLACKING.—GOULD'S orignal a 
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a 
Sponge Blacking, is left, for the vart, 
ers, at the follows + viz.—files Pree, 2 ly, the 
Hayden, and Barrill & Knowlton, Worth Marka-cired, 9. Su 
Lincoln, wear India wharf, Prepared and sold by 4. a0 
Please be particules and observe the eignatet™ from t 
A.G. ks those gentlemen who (wat — " * 
ing manner :—They ask, ‘have any of Gould's Bpeage 5: Panora 
p+ may “want » gallon or more of Spange 


quantity acked for is put up, but when come to ase it, 207 = 

& composition differeet from what they desiesd. W: 

7 calamari pooft. 
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Published every Friday — i, Conquest to g 
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